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PRErATORY NOTE. 



THE American people must finally determine 
the Philippine policy of the United States. 
Thus far what has been done in the Philip- 
pines is without their authority. They will do 
justice when they know the truth. This book is 
published as a contribution to a discussion that 
must continue until the question of right is deter- 
mined in harmony with those principles of liberty 
and self-government, which have so long made 
America distinctive among the nations. The war 
of ** criminal aggression/' now in progress in the 
Philippines, is but an incident of a blundering 
course which threatens to destroy the character 
of American institutions. Whether the war ends 
sooner or later is not material. The real firing 
line is at home. Here must be determined 
whether we shall hold the advanced ground won 
through so many sacrifices, or relapse into militar- 
ism. 

The author desires to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, of the Chicago 
bar, who has kindly read the proofs and made 
many valuable suggestions. 

Marion Leonidas. 
October, 1899. 



FROM ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

*' No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other man's consent" 



•' Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands, everywhere. 
Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain it." 



*' It was in the oath I took that I would, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution 
of the United States. * * * Nor was it my view that I 
might take an oath to get power, and break the oath in 
tising that power. * * * I did understand * * * 
that my oath imposed upon me the duty rf>f preserving, to 
the best of my ability, by every indispensable means, that 
government, that nation, of which the constituton was the 
organic law." 



A Former Instance, A. D. 1565: 

**He (Menendez) knew, he said, nothing of greater 
moment to his majesty than the conquest and settlement 
of Florida. The climate was healthful and the soil fertile, 
and, worldly advantages aside, it was peopled by a race 
sunk in the thickest shades of infidelity. * Such grief,' he 
pursued, * seizes me, when I behold this multitude of 
wretched Indians, that I should choose the conquest and 
settling of Florida above all commands, offices, and 
dignities which your majesty might bestow,' " — Park- 
man's Works, vol. i, p. 99. 



" I am here to plant the gospel. If you [French heretics] 
will give up your arms and banners and place yourselves 
at my mercy, you may do so, and I will act toward you as 
God shall give me grace. Do as you will, for other than 
this you can have neither truce nor friendship with me. ' ' — 
Parkman's Works, vol. i, p. 139. 



♦' May the Lord deliver us from all cant. May the Lord, 
whatever else He do or forbear, teach us to look facts 
honestly in the face, and to beware (with a kind of shudder) 
of smearing them all over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver." — Thomas Carlyle. 



** The late M. Guizot once asked me how long I thought 
our republic would endure? I replied: * So long as the 
ideas of the men who founded it continue dominant,' and 
he assented." — Lowell. 
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** For never land long lease of empire won, 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done. 

— Lowell. 



*• In vain we call old notiotis fudge, 

And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing." — Lowell. 



Be hushed before th& high Benignant Power 

That moves wool-shod through sepulcher and tower ! 

No truth so low but he will give it crown ; 

No wrong so high but he will hurl it down. 

O men that forge the fetter, it is vain ; 

There is a still hand stronger than your chain. 

'Tis no avail to bargain, sneer, and nod, 

And shrug the shoulder for reply to God." 

—Edwin Markham in McClures Magazine, 



" Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed," — Declaration of Independence. 



TOE PMILIPPINE CLUB. 

Veterans enroute to the United States from Manila form a 
debating club on board the transport ** Century." 



Topics Discussed! 

1. Can Americans successfully colonize the Philip- 

pines? 

2. Would annexation open a new market for American 

products? 

3. Are the Filipinos incapable of self-government? 

4. Charges of bribery and cruelty against Aguinaldo. 

5. Had the Filipinos a right to regard the Americans 

as their allies? * 

6. Who was responsible for the beginning of hostilities? 

7. Have the Americans a moral right to conquer the 

Philippines? 

8. In order to maintain national honor must the Amer- 

icans force the Filipinos to submit? 

9. A large standing army a menace to liberty. In- 

terests of labor. 
10. Into the maw of the Orient. 

Compiled from minutes by the 

Secretary. 
% 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORGANIZATION AND PRELIMINARY DISCUS- 
SION. 

THE United States transport Century was 
three days from Manila, en route to San 
Francisco, before her passengers began 
to get acquainted with each other. There 
were aboard two colonels, three majors, one 
captain, and a half-dozen lieutenants of the 
regular or volunteer service, three wives of 
officers, a red cross nurse, half a hundred 
discharged privates, a lawyer and a news- 
paper correspondent. The officers and sol- 
diers had all been in the Philippines from the 
time of the American occupancy of Manila, 
and were well acquainted with the Filipinos, 
the island of Luzon, and the causes which led 
to hostilities between the Americans and 
natives. They had participated in the fight- 
ing from Manila to San Fernando under Mc- 
Arthur, or had been with Lawton or 
Wheaton in their operations, both north and 

south of Manila — all, except Captain Bevans, 
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10 ORGANIZATION. 

having taken an active part in the cam- 
paigns. 

Captain Bevans had gone to the Philippines 
as a commissary officer, where he had served 
his country from behind a desk in the office 
of the collector of customs. He had never 
been on a march, had never heard the sound 
of a hostile bullet, had eaten the best food, 
slept in a big, airy room, high above the 
poisonous earth, and had his tongue exam- 
ined each morning by a physician. In other 
words, Captain Bevans had a snap. But 
that fact was in no way surprising to him, 
as he had always had a snap when his party 
was in power. In return for these snaps the 
captain gave his party faithful service during 
every campaign, national and state. He was 
an eloquent and forceful speaker, an adroit 
organizer, and always accepted without 
question the men and measures put forward 
by the state and national conventions of his 
party. He was a politician in the popular 
meaning, and politics paid him in dollars and 
cents. 

As the Century steamed along toward 
Nagasaki, where she would coal for her 
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long homeward voyage, the passengers 
gathered in little groups on the decks, and 
the topic of conversation generally related 
to the President's policy in the Philippines. 
*'I am astonished," said Captain Bevans, 
'' that the officers and soldiers in the Philip- 
pines are so generally opposed to the annex- 
ation of the islands to the United States.'' 
He addressed his remarks to a young man 
dressed in citizen's clothes, who walked with 
a crutch. His name was Smith, and he had 
served as a private in the South Dakota 
regiment, participating in every battle from 
Manila to San Fernando, where he had been 
wounded by a Mauser bullet . fired by Fili- 
pinos who were too far away to be damaged 
by shots from the antiquated Springfield 
rifles, with which the American volunteers 
were armed. 

Private Smith had put in an application 
for discharge when peace with Spain was re- 
stored, feeling that the term of enlistment, 
as well as its cause, had expired. The dis- 
charge was not granted until the bullet 
had made further service impossible, and 
he was then permitted to return home to 
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resume his profession of teacher in the public 
schools. 

'^ On the other hand," said Smith in reply 
to Bevans' observation, **I am astonished 
that anybody favors annexation of these 
islands under any consideration, particularly 
since forcible annexation involves such a 
grave departure from all the traditions of our 
government. " 

The dialogue caused several of the passen- 
gers to draw their steamer chairs nearer to 
where the annexationist and his opponent 
were talking. 

'' By the way, " said the lawyer, "I have 
given very little study to the Philippine prob- 
lem. In my state I am in the habit of tak- 
ing the stump for the republicans when the 
ca mpaigns are on, and, unless all signs fail 
expansion is going to be the issue in 1900. 
I propose that we have a series of debates 
on the subject, during our voyage. They 
would relieve the monotony and would be 
instructive to me, as I was on the island of 
Luzon for a few weeks only and was busy 
professionally every day. " 

The newspaper man seconded the motion 
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of the lawyer and the officers and their wives 
gave a ready assent. 

On motion of Colonel Handy, the lawyer 
was made chairman and the newspaper man 
was elected secretary, and it is from his notes 
this volume is made. 

A program committee which had been ap- 
pointed proposed that the first question to be 
discussed should be: *' Resolved, That the 
war now being waged in the Phpippines is 
morally justifiable. "" 

"I object to that question being the first 
one discussed," said the chairman. " Which- 
ever way it might be decided would end the 
discussion. There are other questions 
v/hich I want to hear debated, after which 
we may take up that of morals, by which it 
must be finally decided whether the Presi- 
dent's policy in the Philippines can be jus- 
tified. 

'' The anti-imperialists say that the admin- 
istration is responsible for the sacrifice of 
life, both American and Filipino, entailed by 
the war. If we are guilty of murder, and 
are attempting to commit robbery, I want 
to .know whether, if judged from a robber's 
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standpoint, the spoils sought will pay for the 
trouble we are taking. I have more respect 
for a wicked wise man than for a wicked 
fool, though the reverse should be true." 

The committee retired and brought in the 
following question: "Can the Philippine 
islands be successfully colonized by Ameri- 
cans?" 

Capt. Bevans, affirmative. 

Private^ Smith, negative. 

The debate to be opened in a conversa- 
tional way after breakfast the next morning. 

'^A discussion of that subject would be 
useless," said Bevans. "I am quite aware 
that Americans can never colonize the Phil- 
ippine islands for two reasons : i . Europeans 
have never been able to live in low tropical 
countries. Why, there were only a few 
English, German and Spanish business men 
in Manila when the Americans took the 
city, and few of them remain on the island 
more than two years consecutively. Dean 
Worcester, whose book I have, confirms 
Foreman and the experience of all Ameri- 
cans when he says : 

^ If one is permanently situated in a good 
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locality, where he can secure suitable food 
and good drinking water, if he is scrupu- 
lously careful as to his diet, avoids excesses, 
keeps out of the sun in the middle of the 
day, and refrains from severe and long 
continued exertion, he is likely to re- 
mail) well; always supposing that he is 
fortunate enough to escape malarial infection. 
But how is it with the explorer, the engineer, 
the man who would fell trees, cultivate 
new ground, or in some other way develop 
the latent resources of the country? This, 
as Mr. Kipling so often remarks, is another 
story. ... It is unfortunately true that 
the climate of the Philippines is especially 
severe on white women and children. It is 
very doubtful, in my judgment, if many 
generations of European or American chil- 
dren could be reared there.' 

^'That," said the captain, ''is true, as we 
all know. Why, most of the white business 
men in Manila have two families on that 
account. Their European wives could not 
live there, so they stay in Europe, while 
' hired wives ' have taken their place and 
mestizo children — half-brothers and half-sis- 
ters of the European brood — may be found 
in the houses of nearly all white residents." 
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''You don't suppose Americans will 'hire 
wives,'" said the wife of an army officer 
who had remained on duty while she re- 
turned to California to regain the health 
she had lost during her six months' residence 
in Manila. 

'' Certainly not," smiled the captain, "our 
Americans are nothing like the English, Ger- 
mans, and Spaniards in that respect. Though 
if some of them should fall into the customs 
of the Europeans there, it would be small 
wonder. " 

The young wife rose and walked into 
the social hall with a troubled look on her 
face. 

"Yes, " said Colonel Handy, " one of the 
most serious problems confronting us is the 
climate. When we sailed from Luzon the 
rainy season had just got well started, yet 
out of 30,000 men there were 2,500 in the 
general hospitals, and more than as many 
more in the regimental hospitals, while it is 
safe to say there were fully 3,000 more sick 
in quarters who should have been in the hos- 
pitals had there been room. Then it must 
be remembered that more than 1,300 sick 
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men had been sent to the United States dur-^ 
ing the two months before we sailed." 

'' It may also be well to bear in mind," 
said a captain of volunteers, " that no force 
of Americans can stay more than a year and 
a half in the Philippines without becoming 
totally disabled, so far as campaigning goes. 
Mr. Robert De C. Ward, instructor in clima- 
tology in Harvard University is authority 
for the statement that fully twenty-five per 
cent, of the Spanish soldiers sent to the Phil- 
ippines during the fifteen months preceding 
the insurrection of 1896 died from the effects 
of the climate. With our superior hospitals 
and better sanitary conditions in the camps, 
we have never been able to keep the per- 
centage of the sick lower than twenty-five. 
When we reached San Fernando the number 
on the sick roll of the volunteer regiments 
amounted to from fifty-five to seventy per 
cent, of the entire force of many regiments." 

Captain Bevans admitted the truth of these 
statements, and stated his second reason for 
declining to debate the affirmative of the 
colonization question. '* Remove the climatic 
barrier," he said, ^^ and we have left the fact 
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that American labor cannot compete with 
Chinese and FiHpino cheap labor. I have 
here a copy of the Review of Reviews for 
April in which Samuel W. Belford, assistant 
adjutant general to General Otis says: * The 
best skilled labor at Manila receives the 
equivalent of $15 per month in gold, while 
the average earnings of the working classes 
will not average $4 in gold, out of which 
provision must be made for the support of 
one's family.' Belford knew what he was 
writing about, and we all know that he 
stated the fact ; so I see no need for a dis- 
cussion of the colonization scheme, and if 
that has been claimed in favor of annexation, 
I yield it at once. " 

The chairman — ^' But, captain, how about 
opportunities for men with capital to locate 
there?" 

" Capital," replied the captain, " can make 
money anywhere, if wisely handled, but in 
the Philippines it would meet the Chinaman 
who has been master of the mercantile field 
for years. With his cheap living, shrewd 
business judgment, and tireless industry, he is 
a dangerous competitor for the small capital- 
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ist, as San Francisco has been learning for 
the past twenty years. Millionaires might 
find responsive fields for their money, but 
not so good or safe as are afforded in the 
United States, besides I am not fool enough 
to advocate the forcible seizure of territory 
for the purpose of making multi-millionaires 
of miUionaires when no benefit can accrue to 
labor. I am an expansionist, an annexation- 
ist — an imperialist, if you please — but for far 
better reasons than that of colonization. I 
have been emphatic on this point because I 
don't care to run up against a buzz-saw. 
Every man here knows that colonization is 
more impractical for Americans in the Phil, 
ippines than for the British in India, yet after 
long years of rule there the English popula- 
tion consists wholly of military men and civil 
servants of the government, with a few own- 
ers or managers of business houses." 

''How about gold.f^" asked the chairman. 
''Where gold can be found in paying quan- 
tities the American will go in spite of clim- 
ate." 

" For three hundred years the Spaniards 
have hunted for gold on the island of Luzon. 
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American and English companies have sent 
experts there and have had every foot of ac- 
cessible ground prospected. 'Color' can be 
found in most of the streams, but that is true 
of almost any stream in the United States, 
particularly in North' Carolina. Gold might 
be found in the Philippines, but it is too im- 
probable to allow it to figure among the assets 
of the Islands. When a people who, in their 
thirst for gold, destroyed the Incas of Peru 
and the Montezumas of Mexico, fail to find 
paying quantities of the yellow metal after 
searching for three hundred years, it would 
not be wise for Americans to spend much 
time or money in similar rainbow chasing." 

''Well," said the chairman, "since our 
champion expansionist has made an un- 
answerable argument against the feasibility 
of colonization, we will consider that point 
settled, and will discuss to-morrow morning 
the probability of new markets being opened 
for American products." 

As the passengers walked about the decks, 
talk on the Philippine question was contin- 
ued. One army wife was heard to remark, 
'' It was very aice of CSaptain Devans to tell 
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Mrs. Rankin that American men would not 
follow the Europeans in that horrible custom 
of keeping ' hired wives,' but I know better, 
and so did he. They will do as the English 
have done in India and Ceylon, and the 
people at home can make up their minds 
to it." 



CHAPTER II. 

question: ''would annexation of the 
. philippine islands open new markets 
for american products?" 

THE Chairman of the Philippine Club 
called the " meeting " to order soon 
after breakfast, and said Captain 
Bevans would open the discussion for the 
affirmative and that Private Smith would be 
chief debator for the negative. 

Captain Bevans said that, while the open- 
ing of new markets for American products 
was not the strongest argument for annexa- 
tion, it appealed readily to the commercial 
side of the American. " Commerce follows 
the flag," he said, "and when we have con- 
trol of the Philippine islands we shall sell 
the people there the products of our farms 
and of our factories; we shall build railroads 
and street-car lines, and in a short time San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle will double 
in business and triple in population. Increase 

of business on the Pacific coast will give an 
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impetus to all kinds of business in all parts 
of the United States.'' ^ 

Private Smith— '^ Will Captain Bevans be 
more specific? Aside from railroad building, 
he has dealt in generalities only," 

Captain Bevans- — '' We shall sell the Fili- 
pinos flour and beef, cheap cotton goods, 
cheap lumber for building purposes, cutlery, 
clocks, watches and jewelry." 

Private Smith — " How can we sell them 
flour when they use cheap rice bread instead ? 
Besides, if they used flour they would get it 
laid down in Manila from India or Siberia 
cheaper than the American farmer can pro- 
duce it." 

Captain Bevans — '^ We shall place a tariff 
on the importation of wheat that will give an 
advantage to the Americans, who can at 
least sell all the breadstuffs supplied to Euro- 
peans and Americans on the islands." 

Chairman — '^ Hold a moment, captam. 
Did not our commissioners at Paris give a 
pledge to the world that an *open door' would 
be maintained in the Philippines so that the 
people of any other nation could trade there 
on the same basis as Americans?" 
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Private Smith — *'Not only is that true, 
but the administration at Washington knows 
that England, now so friendly, w^ould join 
with Germany and Japan in excluding us 
from their colonies, should we extend our 
protective system to the Philippines. It is 
also a fact that we entered into a solemn 
treaty with Spain, guaranteeing, in article 
IV, that Spanish ships and merchandise 
should be admitted to Philippine ports under 
the same conditions as the ships and mer- 
chandise of the United States for a period 
of ten years.' ^ 

Colonel Handy — " That appears to open 
up a new question in our domestic policy. 
Not only have we abandoned the Declaration 
of Independence and shot to pieces the Mon- 
roe doctrine, but we must go on a basis of 
absolutely free trade, or shoot the constitu- 
tion full of holes also." 

Chairman — ^'I recognize the constitutional 
difficulty. The Constitution provides that 
trade between all states and territories shall 
be free. The supreme court has held that all 
ceded territory becomes a part of the whole 
territory of the United States and must be 
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regarded as subject to the same general laws. 
If the 'open door' poHcy is maintained in 
the PhiHppines we must go upon a basis 
of absolutely free trade. Our government 
cannot make a tariff for one part of her 
territory against the trade of other parts, 
and if all other countries may sell goods in 
the Philippines upon an equal footing with 
the manufacturer and the exporter of New 
York and San Francisco, then the protective 
tariff must be abandoned. In fact all tariffs 
on imports must be abandoned ; for if a tariff 
for revenue only was laid, it would be a vio- 
lation of our 'open door' pledge. That point 
is settled by Chief Justice Marshall's opinion 
in Loughborough vs. Blake, and all other 
decisions by the supreme court touching the 
matter has been in accord with Marshall."* 

Captain Bevans — ''That should suit our 
democratic brethren. It is an easy way to 
secure that for which they have professed to 
be fighting for lo ! these many years. " 

Private Smith — "You are wrong there, 
captain. The democrats have favored a 

* Loughborough vsi Blake^ 18 U. S. Rep., 317; Cross vs. Harrison^ 
57 U. a Rep., 164, 198. 
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tarijEf for revenue only, but have never favored 
free trade. And right here arises a most 
serious question: If the PhiHppines are an- 
nexed and absolute free trade is established 
how are we to raise our national revenues? 
The supreme court has declared an income 
tax unconstitutional." 

Chairman — '^ Hold on, gentlemen, we are 
getting away from the subject, partly through 
the fault of the chair, I admit. But we must 
get back to the question of whether our trade 
in the Philippines will be increased by annex- 
ation. Captain Bevans has the floor." 

Captain Bevans — ** Our* open door' obli- 
gation is a nuisance just now. It probably 
prevents us from forcing trade with the Phil- 
ippines. But the Constitution will not be 
allowed to interfere with the administration's 
Philippine policy. To be sure, it says that 
trade between states and territories shall be 
free, and the supreme court decided that 
California, when ceded by Mexico, became 
a part of our whole territory and was sub- 
ject, therefore, to the United States tariff 
laws and entitled to free trade with all other 
United States territory. / 
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" But the constitution is . not a fetich to 
be worn round our necks. When it inter- 
feres with any public policy it should be 
ignored." 

Private Smith — ''We are again drifting 
from the subject, but I must enter my solemn 
protest against the statement that the Consti- 
tution may be disregarded at pleasure- 
There is a way prescribed for amending the 
constitution, and when any official, whether 
he be president or supreme court justice or 
member of congress, knowingly attempts to 
set aside the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, except through proper legal means, he 
is guilty of perjury, in that he violates his 
oath to support the Constitution, and guilty 
of treason, in that his action is an attack 
upon the organic law of the nation." 

Captain Bevans — "Do you mean to say 
the administration has been guilty of perjury 
and treason? " 

Private Smith — '' I simply stated a moral 
fact, If the shoe fits, the administration 
must wear it. You need not be told that if 
an administration can set aside one provision 
of the Constitution, any or all of its pro- 
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visions, may be set aside on the plea of 
public policy. With a sufficient army to 
back him, the President could say with equal 
justice: ' Public policy demands that I estab- 
lish a monarchy; and, like Napoleon, I here- 
by crown myself WilHam I.' Should he do 
so, you, and all like you, would call all men 
traitors who did not willingly bend the knee 
to the new policy, ^so obviously correct ' on 
account of ' changed conditions ' and the ful- 
fillment of our 'manifest destiny.' Of 
course the Constitution would be against it, 
but the Constitution is not a 'fetich to be worn 
round our necks. ' Certainly it would be a 
violation of the Declaration of ' Independence, 
but Senator Piatt, of Connecticut, has sol- 
emnly told us that the declaration that 
' governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, ' means, 
from the consent of some of the governed. 
And General Merritt says, 'we have out- 
grown the Constitution.' It is certain, at 
least, that we have not outgrown the legal 
way to amend the Constitution. ' Eternal 
vigHance is the price of Hberty,' and never 
more need for it than now. But I am again 
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reminded by the chair that we are getting 
away from the question.'^ 

Captain Bevans — '^ Well, if we are to have 
no discriminative duty in our favor, we can- 
not sell breadstuffs in competition with India 
or Siberia, but beyond doubt the natives 
would buy our lumber for the purpose of 
building better houses. Nipa huts are not 
seemly looking structures in which to find 
pianos, but I understand that our people do 
find them in such huts all over the island." 

" You are wrong there, captain, " remarked 
the secretary. "A San Francisco lumber 
firm asked me to look up the subject for 
them and see if some soft woods could not be 
sold in the Philippines. Old residents say the 
ants eat the hardwoods frequently and that 
they would go three hundred miles to get a 
chance at a soft wood house. Besides, in that 
land of earthquakes and typhoons, houses 
made of nipa grass are more durable; and the 
inhabitants are not in danger from falling 
joists and flying beams, as they would be in a 
house made of timbers and boards should an 
earthquake or typhoon catch them. You 
cannot even sell window glass to the Euro- 
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peans, because it would be jarred out by 
the earthquakes. The oyster shells are more 
durable and are quite pretty, polished as 
only Filipinos know how to polish them, and 
will always take the place of window glass 
in the Philippines. " 

Chairman — ^'I guess we can't furnish lum- 
ber for the Philippines. But there are mil- 
lions of dollars worth of hardwood which we 
might get if the islands were subjugated. " 

Private Smith — "Hardwood in the Philip- 
pines would create no market for any Amer- 
ican product. If the chairman means that 
some American syndicate might make money 
by shipping hardwood, he is probably correct, 
though it has been on the market for 
years, just as Philippine twine and rope, and 
Philippine sugar and tobacco have been seek- 
ing purchasers. " 

"Quite true," said Colonel Handy, "and 
if we want any Philippine product sold 
in the United States all we have to do is to 
remove the tariff on such imports. Take 
the duty from tobacco and you will drive 
every American cigar manufacturer out of 
the business and deprive every cigarmaker 
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of work. True, the manufacturer might 
go to the Philippines and set up business, but 
it would be with Filipino labor, to manufac- 
ture the product of Filipino farms, while the 
American tobacco grower and the American 
cigarmaker would have to find other em- 
ployment. Taking bread from hungry chil- 
dren and throwing it to the dogs has never 
been American policy.'' 

Private Smith — ''And if American capital 
could make millions in those fields, it is hard- 
ly good business policy for the United States 
to spend bilHons of money to enable the mil- 
lionaire to accumulate more millions. I 
believe Captain Bevans admitted that much 
at the outset." 

Chairman — '* I admit the unsoundness of 
the contention that we might be benefited 
generally by Filipino products. As Colonel 
Handy has said, if we need hemp or sugar, 
tobacco or hardwoods sold more cheaply in 
the iJnited States, the most practical way is 
to remove the duties on such imports. We 
will now get back to the American market 
again with Captain Bevans in possession of 
the floor." 
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Captain Bevans — *'The market in the 
Philippines should be very good for cheap 
cotton cloths; hats and shoes would be sold 
when the natives learn to wear civilized 
clothes ; our beef, mutton, and pork would go 
to feed them; and we could ship to them 
unHmited quantities of beans, potatoes, and 
cabbage, all products of American labor and 
American farmst" 

Private Smith — " Captain Bevans certainly 
cannot be serious in making such claims. 
He must know th^t native cloths, even silks, 
more suitable for tropical wear, are produced 
on the island and in Japan, China and India, 
more cheaply than they can be turned out of 
the best mill in the United States, to say 
nothing of a profit to the manufacturer, and 
the cost of transportation for more than 
10,000 miles by rail and water. The natives 
do not wear leather shoes and never will, 
because leather is too warm for the climate. 
They do not eat beef, mutton, or pork, and 
would not buy from us if they did. The 
same is true of beans, potatoes, and cabbage, 
and, in fact, of other American food products. 

*\People also talk about the introduction of 
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American farm machinery, just as though 
the Filipinos own great wheat farms and 
hay fields. The United States has a popula- 
tion of about twenty to the square mile, 
while the Philippines, aside from the Mo- 
hammedan group, average ninet^one to the 
square mile, as is shown by the memoranda 
submitted by Major-General F. V. Greene 
to the Paris Commission, and published in 
Senate Document No. 62. This population 
is concentrated upon all the arable land. 
But I will again read from Assistant Adju- 
tant-General Belford's article in the April 
Review of Reviews : 

'The cost of American farming implements 
laid down at Manila would be too great to 
justify their general use. These farms are 
about an acre in extent. Large ranches are 
practically unknown. The mountainous 
character of the country and the density of 
its population is responsible for the small 
division of land among the farmers. The 
conditions in China, where there is so large a 
demand for American implements, are not 
at all similar. In a few larger plantations 
labor is so cheap that the introduction of 
modern farming methods would be of doubt- 
ful utility/ 
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*' That statement, made by a man who is 
not influenced by adherence to any political 
party and who has had the fullest opportunity 
to form a correct judgment, should set at 
rest the claptrap about educating the Filipinos 
up to the use of American machinery." 

Chairman — '• I am afraid a mowing ma- 
chine, or a modern reaper, or even a two 
horse rake would have hard scratching for 
existence on a one-acre farm." 

Colonel Handy — ^' There is one more ob- 
servation I should like to quote from General 
Belford, if Mr. Smith will hand me the mag- 
azine. Thank you, here it is : 

' If American capitalists would invest money 
enough in the islands to control the output 
of one of the principal products, large returns 
would be secured. The Philippine Islands 
are a rich field for exploitation by a gigantic 
trust, but their richness in fertility and pro- 
duction is not for the masses of our people.' 

*' That, to my mind, tells the whole story. 
The ' syndicate administration^ ' as Tom Reed 
styles it, is not so much interested in benefit- 
ing the Filipinos^ or advancing the interest 
of the A merican people^ or protecting the 
honor of the American fiag^ as in opening a 
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^rich field for exploitation by a gigantic 
trust, ^ As Belford adds, the ^richness in 
fertility and production is not for the masses 
of our people.''^'* 

Captain Bevans — '' I must protest against 
the imputation of such motives to the admin- 
istration. It is treasonable." 

Private Smith — ''You mistake, captain, 
the servants of the government are not the 
government proper. Ours is a republic — a 
'government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.' The President is the peo- 
ple's hired man. He is paid a salary of 
$50,000 a year to obey the Constitution and 
execute the laws. When criticism of a 
president becomes treason, you then concede 
that he derives his powers from God and 
is the agent of divinity, instead of the agent 
of the people. You overthrow the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ' Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.' You also sustain the contention of 
the Kaiser, the Czar, and the Sultan. Even 
in China, the * divine-right ' theory received 
a severe shock when the emperor learned 
that if he was ' the son of heaven,' he was 
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more recently the nephew of the Dowager 
Empress, who lifted him from the throne as 
unceremoniously as she had previously placed 
him there." 

Chairman — " I guess it will be some time 
before the public acts of an official become 
too sacred for criticism by the people who 
elect him and pay him to ^ct as their agent. 
^ The state-^I am the state ' was very well for 
Louis XIV, but will not do for William 
McKinley." 

Private Smith — '' To show how absurd it 
is to expect to sell supplies of cloth or food 
produced in the United States to the Filipinos, 
I again call your attention to the following 
from Assistant Adjutant-General Belford in 
the same number of the Review of Reviews : 

' The most northerly point of the Philip- 
pines is south of Santiago de Cuba, and 
American goods, to be salable, must be suit- 
able for use in a peculiarly tropical clime. 
They must also be thrown upon the market 
at from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, less than 
they bring in the United States. The clothes 
of men and women alike usually consist of 
plain garments of cotton and duck and are of 
Indian and Chinese manufacture. It is at 
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least doubtful whether we could successfully 
compete in the sale of such goods. The 
food of the natives consists of rice and fruit, 
grown at their doors, and fish, in which the 
waters of the islands abound. We have 
nothing to offer them in the way of food- 
stuffs. We cannot export sugar and rice 
to the Philippines, and must undersell the 
cotton goods of Ifidia and China to get into 
the market.' 

"No one can doubt that Assistant Adjutant- 
General Belford has had- ample opportunity 
to judge the situation correctly." 

Colonel Handy — ^' A stronger illustration of 
the fact that the Philippines afford no market 
for American products is found in the fact 
that our army and navy there are fed on 
beef and pork from Australia, butter from 
Australia and Holland, and potatoes and 
beans from Australia Snd Japan. The clothes 
worn by officers and men are purchased in 
Hong Kong — all except the shoes, and they 
could be brought there cheaper than they 
can be made in the United States." 

Captain Bevans — '' That is true as to army 
supplies, though it never struck me that way 
before. I think it a shame that the supplies 
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are not bought at home, even if they do cost 
more. It would keep the money at home." 

Private Smith — ^' Yes; but it would be a 
great drain on the treasury, and that is what 
counts just now." 

Colonel Handy — ''To emphasize the ab- 
surdity of the Philippines ever becoming a 
market for American products, we have but 
to consider the fleet of seventeen big trans- 
ports now in the government service on the 
Pacific. For six of them the government 
paid about $1,000,000 apiece in purchase and 
repairs, while it pays from $750 to $1,000 
a day for those hired, except one. It also 
pays for all the coal used, and that is a 
pretty item." 

Chairman — '' It is a little diversion, but 
what does the coal for a transport cost.?" 
. The skipper who had come up, said: ''I 
can answer that. Except this boat, which 
is the smallest in the service, the coal bill of 
the transports is pretty high. It costs about 
$1,300 a day to keep the Hancock sailing, 
while the Warren, Senator, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and the other big boats, cost from 
$900 to $1,100 a day. The expense of the 
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transports, from all sources, will average 
about $35,000 a day for the seventeen. The 
money for the coal goes to England, of 
course, for only Cardiff coal is suitable for 
this use. We shall coal at Nagasaki, taking 
on Cardiff coal, just as we did before leaving 
San Francisco and Honolulu. We have no 
coal on the Pacific coast that can be used for 
these long voyages." 

'^ What I was about to observe," said Col- 
onel Handy, "was that with such a fleet of 
transports to carry our army supplies, free of 
cost to the producer in the United States, 
we purchase nearly all the food and clothing 
abroad, because we can get them laid down 
in Manila cheaper than they can be put on 
board a transport at San Francisco." 

Chairman — "So Great Britain's colonies 
furnish the clothes fqr our army and navy 
and most of the food they eat, and Wales 
supplies our transports and battleships with 
coal while we are carrying on war in the 
Philippines! It strikes me that Great Britain 
has cause for congratulation that we have 
taken up the white man's burden! " 

Private Smith — " The humiliation of it is, 
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that the administration at Washington does 
not seem to realize that it is making a 
spectacle of itself. All the rest of the world 
knows that when the Filipinos are reduced to 
submission, we will do the policing while 
England and her colonies get the trade! " 

Chairman — ** Captain Bevans, what have 
you to say for our trade in the Philippines? 
It strikes me we are being left like a rat 
terrier watching a knot-hole in a plank 
fence." 

Captain Bevans — '' Like many other peo- 
ple, I spoke without having investigated. It 
is rather catchy to say ' Trade follows the 
flag.' I supposed it would hold good in 
the Philippines, but I guess that is the excep- 
tion which proves the rule." 

Chairman — ''Well, we have learned that 
from a business standpoint, imperialism does 
not appear to be a glittering success. But 
Captain Bevans has said from the start there 
are stronger reasons for annexation and we 
will have another discussion to-morrow 
morning." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

question: "are the Filipinos incapable 
of governing themselves?" 

CHAIRMAN — '^Last evening the com- 
mittee informed Captain Bevans and 
Mr. Smith that they would be expected 
to discuss the capabiHty of the Filipinos for 
self-government, and it was regarded as only 
fair that Captain Bevans should be called upon 
to affirm their lack of capability, as our gov- 
ernment now assumes it. For the sake 
of the administration I helped to elect, I hope 
he will be more successful than yesterday 
when called upon to show how American 
business interests would be conserved by an- 
nexation. The extreme anxiety of the ad- 
ministration to have it appear that the Fil- 
ipinos are wholly unfit for self-government 
seems a little queer, in view of its proposal 
to make them, or at least their children, Amer- 
ican citizens. That point is, however, waived 
for the purposes of this discussion." 

Captain Bevans — ''For many reasons, the 
48 
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people of the Philippines are not fitted for 
self-government. The various tribes of the 
islands would soon be at war with each other; 
they are not generally educated; they have 
had no opportunity to know how govern- 
ment should be conducted; and, while highly 
imitative, they have little executive ability. 
The virtues they possess have been acquired 
from Spain, and if left to themselves, they 
would soon drift back to savagery. The 
United States drove the Spaniards out and the 
islands fell to us by the fortunes of war. 
Whether we want them or not, we have 
become morally responsible to the world for 
their government. " 

Chairman — ^'Wait, captain. We will 
discuss the rights and duties of the United 
States toward the Philippines when the 
right time comes. Just now we are discuss- 
ing the Filipino.'' 

Private Smith — '' Like all expansionists, 
Captain Bevans deals wholly in generalities."*' 

Captain Bevans — "Isn't it a fact that the 
Filipinos are incapable of self-government?" 

Private Smith- — " That is for you to prove." 

Captain Bevans — "Have I not shown that 
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the Filipinos would soon fight among them- 
selves?" 

Private Smith — *'You have asserted it. 
Before taking away human liberty it is 
necessary to do more than assert. The 
world bows only to proof when a man is 
charged with murder, or even with insanity. 
Guardians for adults are permitted only in 
extreme cases. " 

Captain Bevans — " You will admit that 
they are not generally educated, and educa- 
tion is necessary to government.'' 

Private Smith — " I admit that they are 
not educated in English, but are prepared to 
prove that they are eduated in Tegallo and 
Spanish. I see you will go no further than 
to assert and that I shall be compelled to 
prove your assertions untrue. Truly a queer 
position for a negative debator to be com- 
pelled to take. " 

Captain Bevans: — "I should like to see you 
prove that the Filipinos will not fight among 
themselves, unless a strong hand is kept 
over them. " 

Private Smith — " If I mistake not we — we 
who are willing to run the universe — have 
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done a little fighting among ourselves; Eh! 
captain? During the past ten years we 
have had riots that would be wars in the 
Philippines, and twice in five years portions 
of our country have been under martial law. 
Do you think we are capable of self-govern- 
ment ?" 

Colonel Handy — " We have had two presi- 
dents assassinated within thirty-four years, 
another evidence of incapacity for self-gov- 
ernment. " 

Private Smith — '' We will not harry the 
captain any more. He means well enough, 
but, instead of considering the facts, he has 
accepted, without question, statements made 
by Spaniards or irresponsible persons who 
were either ignorant or careless as to the truth. 

''General F. V. Greene, regarding whonf 
General Merritt expressed the highest opin- 
ion as to judgment, veracity, and opportunity 
to ascertain the truth as to the Philippines, 
says the Christians in the Philippines number 
about 6,000,000, while the remainder of the 
population consists of Chinese, 75,000; Mo- 
hammedans, 309,000; heathen, 830,000. The 
heathen number about 50,000 on the island 
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of Luzon, and are the ancient Negritos, a 
few of whom had come down out of the 
mountains, where they live by fishing and 
hunting, and were used by Aguinaldo to assist 
in building trenches. Some of them were 
captured and photographed, and the photo- 
graphs were reproduced in newspapers and 
magazines in the United States as fair 
samples of the Filipinos who had established 
a republic, and were fighting the United 
States. You know they would be about as 
representative of the Filipinos as a band of 
clouted Indians would be representative of 
the population of California. The other 
heathen are found on the small islands, which 
were regarded by the Spaniards as too in- 
significant and scattered to be even worth the 
attempt of conquest. According to General 
Greene^ fully 5,000,000 of the 6,000,000 
Christians are Tagalos and Visayas, and we 
know now that the entire Christian popula- 
tion is in sympathy with the Aguinaldo gov- 
ernment." 

Chairman — " I thought Aguinaldo's 
strength was limited to his army of 30,000 
or 40,000 men.'^ 
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Colonel Handy — " Agmnaldo's army has 
always been just as large as could be made 
effective by his limited supply of firearms. 
He has kept it down to the armed force in 
order to keep as many men on the farms, 
producing rice, catching fish, and gathering 
fruits to sustain the population and feed the 
army." 

Private Smith — ^' It is also true that the 
United States has found every employe, and 
every mayor we have installed in captured 
towns, Aguinaldo sympathizers. The As- 
sociated Press sent out the following dispatch : 

^ Recent events have proved somewhat dis- 
couraging to officials who are trying to ac- 
company war with a policy of conciliation. 
Two municipal governments have collapsed 
through the treachery of the mayors. To-day 
the mayor of San Pedro Macati, who was 
elected by the people, under the direction of 
Professor Worcester, of the United States 
advisory committee for the Philippines, was 
brought to Manila and lodged in jail. The 
United States officers at San Pedro Macati 
found that he was using his office as a re- 
cruiting station for the Filipino army. Dis- 
guised insurgent officers were helping him. 
The mayor of Balinag was also arrested and 
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confined in the same prison. The Americans 
found him passing between the Hnes of the two 
armies with incriminating documents, which 
the authorities secured. Another prominent 
native mayor is under surveillance. 

When the result of the election at Imus, 
which General Lawton and Professor Wor- 
cester engineered, was announced, the Ameri- 
cans inquired as to the whereabouts of the 
people's choice, and were informed that he 
was in prison at Bilibid, where the authorities 
had placed him on suspicion of being a revolu^ 
tionist.' 

^' So you see the sentiment against Ameri- 
can ' canned liberty, ' as Tom Reed calls it, 
is about unanimous, and even if we accept 
Senator Piatt's new declaration of indepen- 
dence, 'all just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of some of the gov- 
erned,' we must find our saving ^some^^ 
among the polygamous and slave-holding 
Mohammedans of the little Sulu group, who 
were bought by General Bates to fight the 
Tagalo and Visaya Christians, as the British 
hired the heathen Indians to fight the colo- 
nists." 

Captain Bevans — '' The treachery of those 
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Filipino mayors shows that they are incap- 
able of self-government. Every one of them 
should be shot." 

Private Smith — " So the colonel of the 
Twelfth infantry, at Angeles holds. And 
when Filipino famiHes come seeking the pro- 
tection of the American lines he has the men 
shot and sends the women and children back 
to the ^ insurgents. ' Of course, he could take 
them prisoners, but the old Spanish way 
seems the best manner of * civihzing ' the 
Filipinos whom we are to rule for their own 
benefit. I presume he has them shot under 
the stars and stripes, which the president de- 
clares means ' liberty and the well-being of 
the people over whom it will float.' " 

Chairman — *' As to those mayors, they are 
guilty of the same kind of treachery as 
Champ, who was sent into the British lines 
by Washington to capture Arnold. If 
Champ was guilty of treachery, Washington, 
who sent him, was more guilty. I hardly 
think we should grow red in the face over 
the mayors. But we are getting away from 
the subject." 

Private Smith — -^^ Since it is shown that 
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practically all the Filipinos, except the Sulu 
slave-holders whom we bought, guaranteeing 
them by solemn treaty in the continuance of 
the slave trade under the American flag — " 

Colonel Handy — " President Schurman 
says it is really a benevolent form of slavery. 
But I notice that the treaty provides that if a 
slave buys his freedom it shall be at the rul- 
ing market price/' 

Private Smith — ''As I was remarking, 
since all the Christian Filipinos, constituting 
as they do six-sevenths of the entire popula- 
tion, support the Aguinaldo government, I 
think it fair to assume they would not engage 
in internecine war if they had an independ- 
ent government.'' 

Colonel Handy — '' Particularly since Gen- 
eral Greene reported them as being ' indus- 
trious and docile.' Consul-General Williams, 
in a letter to Secretary of State Day, under 
date of June i6, 1898, says: 'While the 
Spaniards cruelly and barbarously slaughter 
Filipinos taken in arms, and often noncom- 
batants, women, and children, the insurgent 
victors spare life, protect the helpless, and 
nurse, feed, and care for the Spaniards taken 
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prisoners and for Spanish wounded, as kindly 
as they care for the wounded fallen from 
their own ranks. ' (Page 329, Senate Doc. 
62.) We all know the statement of Mr. 
Williams to be true. Also it is true that, so 
far as has been learned, all American prison- 
ers have been well treated by the Filipinos. 
They are a humane, kindly people by nature, 
and, so far as disposition goes, are as much 
entitled to self-government as any people on 
earth. " 

Private Smith—'' The simple assertion that 
they would butcher each other, if given inde- 
pendence, can hardly stand in the face of so 
much testimony to the contrary. " 

Chairman — '' I think all will agree to that 
proposition. Meantime authorities can be 
looked up so that we may know how well 
the Filipino is educated. 

'' During the discussion to-day it has been 
established by good authorities that about 
six-sevenths of the Filipinos are Christians ; 
that the Christians are supporters of the 
struggle for independence; that Aguinaldo 
seems to have the support and sympathy of 
them all; that the Filipinos are not a cruel 
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people; that they treated captured and 
wounded Spaniards tvith great humanity^ 
when revenge would have been expected; 
that the Mohammedans of the Sulu islands^ 
who are slave-holders and poly gamists^ have 
been brought under our flag ^ with a guar- 
antee that their slave-holding and polygamy 
shall have the sacred protection of the stars 
and stripes; that those Mohammedan pirates 
have been hired to fight the Christian 
Tagalos and Visayas, I hope we shall soon 
be able to have some facts more to the credit 
of our land which has been glorious because 
its flag represented freedom and justice." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DISCUSSION OF EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

THE Century had taken on its load of 
Cardiff coal, bought through an Amer- 
ican agent at Nagasaki that the de- 
ception might be maintained that it was 
bought from an American, and we had sailed 
a day and a night toward the inland sea. As 
morning dawned we were entering the nar- 
row strait of Shimonoseki, and when break- 
fast was over we were dodging here and 
there, threading our way among the green 
islands which dot the beautiful body of water 
lying between the islands of Nipon and Kin- 
shu. 

But the chairman had become interested 
in the Filipino question and he called the 
passengers together on the deck for another 
discussion. Captain Bevans came up with a 
care-worn look and took his seat in silence. 

Private Smith — " As my profession at 
home is teaching 'the young idea how to 
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shoot/ I have naturally tried to inform myself 
as to education in the Philippines. I was 
fortunate in becoming acquainted with Chap- 
lain McKinnon, into whose charge General 
Otis gave the educational affairs of the terri- 
tory occupied by our army. The chaplain is 
an unusually well educated man, and he made 
it a point to learn everything possible as to 
the schools and the percentage of illiteracy 
among the natives. To Agoncillo I am in- 
debted for these facts : There are about 2,200 
schools for children in the Philippines, there 
being two schools in each town of 5,000 in- 
habitants. Towns of 1 0,000 have three schools. 
In addition to these public schools there are 
many private schools for primary instruc- 
tion. Primary teaching is widely extended 
and nearly all the Christian population can 
read and write. The primary schools teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, com- 
position and histories of the saints. There 
are training schools of a polytechnic order in 
Manila, Iloilo and Bacolor. They will com- 
pare favorably with such schools anywhere. 
There are a number of colleges and univers- 
ities, the annual attendance of which is esti- 
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mated by Agoncillo, a competent authority, 
at 20,000. The same authority estimates 
that about 800 girls study the higher 
branches in the convent schools of Manila 
each year. 

''General Charles King, who is an educa- 
tor, a writer and a fighter, wrote to the 
New York Journal, June 3, 1899: 'They 
(Filipinos) are infinitely superior in point of 
education to the negroes of our Southern 
States. Nine-tenths of them can read and 
write and have some knowledge of geogra- 
phy and history.' It may be added that 
nearly every soldier of Aguinaldo's army 
could read both Tegalo and Spanish and that 
there are about 4,500 different books pub- 
lished in Tegalo, including text-books on 
law, medicine, astronomy, surveying and 
navigation, mental and moral science, and 
one Filipino, a dramatist, was shot by the 
Spaniards in San Isidro because he was the 
'insolent' translator of Kenan's 'Life of 
Christ, ' from the French into Tegalo, and 
had it published for general circulation." 

There was a look of amusement on the 
face of the chairman when he asked Captain 
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Bevans what he had to say about Filipino 
education. 

Captain Bevans — ^* All the education they 
have is an impractical sort gained in the 
Jesuit schools. To be able to govern them- 
selves a people should have the broad, liberal 
education of the Anglo-Saxon. " 

Private Smith — '^ When you find an edu- 
cation broad enough to turn out lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, machinists, navigators, 
meteorologists, metallurgists, and civil engi- 
neers, first-class in their lines, I think it is a 
rather practical sort of education. Not a 
great many of them are so well educated; 
but, when I come to think about it, I beheve 
that there are several people in the United 
States who have not completed university 
courses." 

Colonel Handy — '' Captain Bevans knows 
the facts too well to tell us that old yarn about 
the Filipinos having conspired to massacre 
all Europeans, though both Secretary Long 
and Senator C. K. Davis have alleged it m 
public speeches. For the chairman's infor- 
mation I will quote what Lieutenant C. G. 
Calkins of the United States navy, says, after 
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having made a thorough investigation: In 
1896 a proclamation attributed to the chiefs 
of the Katipunan was issued, of which the es- 
sential clause was as follows : ' When the sig- 
nal H. 2. Sip. is given each brother will per- 
form the duty imposed by this grand lodge, 
murdering all Spaniards,women and children, 
without consideration for kindred, friendship 
or gratitude.' Nothing of the kind was ever 
attempted. ' The rumor,' says Lieutenant 
Calkins, 'was revived on December 15, 1898, 
substituting Americans for Spaniards.' You 
will find Lieutenant Calkins' article in Harp- 
er's Magazine for August, 1899. As it 
makes the speech of Secretary of the Navy 
Long look worse than ridiculous, he certainly 
would not have written it without feeling 
fully warranted by the facts. It was 
simply an idle rumor, the vaporings of a 
fanatic or a Spanish lie put into circulation 
to cause trouble between the Americans 
and Filipinos." 

Private Smith — '* There is one well-au- 
thenticated case where friars were issuing the 
incendiary circulars of which they accused 
the Filipinos, and those famous orders for the 
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massacre of Spaniards and Americans doubt- 
less originated from the same source." 

Chairman — " Dewey was level-headed and 
saw much of the Filipinos, what did he say 
of them?" 

Private Smith — ''In his statement read 
before the Paris commission. Admiral Dewey 
says: ^ In a telegram to the department on 
June ^J, / expressed the opinion that '' these 
people are far superior in their intelligence 
and are more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba^ and I am familiar with 
both races,"* Further intercourse has conf 
firmed me in this opinion,"^ " 

Chairman — ^^ President Schurman, of the 
Peace commission, also gives some testi- 
mony as to the Filipinos. He says: 'It will 
be a surprise to many Americans to know 
that the educated Filipino is the equal of any 
other civilized people in the world, Ameri- 
cans must deal gentl}'^ with the Filipino.'" 

Private Smith—'' The statements of Beh- 
ford, Greene, King, Dewey, Williams, Wor- 
cester, Foreman, Schurman, and others who 
have studied the Philippines and the Filipino 
people should be conclusive; but the aver- 
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age expansionist, though he has never been 
within 10,000 miles of the PhiHppines, has 
never seen a FiHpino, nor even read a book 
on the islands, will be ready to swear that all 
of these men are wrong and that the Filipino 
is an uneducated savage into whom we must 
shoot Hberty and civilization; and that we 
must burn their houses to convince them how 
much we dote on their welfare." 

Colonel Handy — '' Lincoln was one of the 
few really great and good men. Perhaps his 
greatest utterance was this: 'No man is 
good enough to govern another man without 
that other's consent. When the white man 
governs himself, that is self-government; but 
when he governs himself and also governs 
another man, that is more than self-govern- 
ment — that is despotism.' Talk about 
'Americanism!' Wherever you find Abra- 
ham Lincoln you are up against the real thing. 

''John Hay, who, as his private secretary, 
sat at the feet of Lincoln, exactly expressed 
the Filipino case in the preface to his ' Cas- 
tilian Days' in these words: 'There are 
those who think the Spaniards are not fit for 
freedom. I believe that no people are fit for 
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anything else.' That was written \vefore 
Mr. Hay became a member of Mr. McKin- 
ley's cabinet and a convert to the latter's 
doctrine of ' benevolent assimilation.' " 

Captain Bevans — '' Do you mean that the 
Philippine archipelago should be turned over 
to a dictatorship with a corrupt man, like 
Aguinaldo, at its head? " 

Private Smith — *' Is Aguinaldo a corrupt 
man? Has he done anything to justify such 
an accusation?" 

Captain Bevans — '^Certainly. He betrayed 
his people to Spain for $400,000, and thei 
failed to 'stay bought.' Everybody knows 
that is true. If he would sell out one time, 
he would sell again. The only reason Mr. 
McKinley has not bought him, as he bought 
the Sultan of Sulu, is his fear that he is not 
honest enough to stay bought." 

Chairman — ''There seems to be much 
difference of opinion as to the character of 
Aguinaldo. Suppose we discuss him to- 
morrow." 

The suggestion of the president was 
agreed to, and the 'meeting' adjourned for 
the day. 



CHAPTER V. 

question: has aguinaldo shown him- 
self TO BE CORRUPT AND CRUEL? 

WHEN the passengers had gathered on 
the deck and the chairman had called 
the "meeting" to order, Captain 
Bevans said, "I asserted yesterday that 
Aguinaldo is corrupt, and that he sold out 
his co-revolutionists in 1897, I'cceiving $400,- 
000 in Mexican silver for abandoning the 
war and for leaving the Philippines. The 
money was paid him. When he received it, 
he passed beyond the pale of patriotism or 
even common honesty. He was a traitor to 
his followers whom he had used for his own 
financial advancement. To add to his des- 
picable record, he broke faith with the Span- 
iards and incited another insurrection, even 
before war was declared by the United 
States against Spain. There should be honor 
among thieves, but he appears to be a thief 
without the honor of his class." The captain 
twitched his mustache savagely and sat down. 
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Private Smith — '' If the captain 's statements 
were true Aguinaldo would be a bad man — 
about as bad as a large number of American 
politicians who hold office, and plunder, steal, 
and sell out whenever an opportunity offers. 
But it happens that Aguinaldo is not quite so 
corrupt as some of our fellow citizens who 
might be sent to run things in the Philip- 
pines, should we succeed in conquering the 
islands." 

Captain Bevans — ''You do not mean to 
assert that Aguinaldo did not sell out to 
Spain?" 

Private Smith — ''I will assert nothing; I 
shall -prove what I say, and leave assertions 
to the expansionists who have no proofs to 
support them." 

Private Smith took up Senate Document 
62, and the captain began to look nervous, 
that official publication having floored him 
so often. 

Private Smith — ''E.Spencer Pratt, United 
States Consul-General at Singapore, one of 
the most important consular positions in the 
Orient, wrote a letter to Secretary of State 
Day, under date of May 5, 1898, inclosing 
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a clipping from the Singapore Free Press 
and stating that the facts in the clipping 
were correct. That article says : 

'Primo de Rivera (the Spanish captain-gen- 
eral) sent two well-known Philippine natives, 
occupying high positions in Manila, to pro- 
pose terms of peace to General Aguinaldo in 
Biacna-Bato. A council of the revolutionary 
government was held in which it was agreed 
to lay down their arms on condition that cer- 
tain reforms should be introduced. The 
principal of these were: 

'i. The expulsion, or at least seculariza- 
tion, of the religious orders, and the inhibi- 
tion of these orders from all official vetoes in 
civil administration. 

'2. A general amnesty for all rebels, and 
guarantees for their personal security and 
from the vengeance of the friars and parish 
priests after returning to their homes. 

'3. Radical reforms to curtail the glaring 
abuses in public administration. 

'4. Freedom of the press to denounce offi- 
cial corruption and blackmailing. 

' 5. Representation in the Spanish parlia- 
ment. 

' 6. Abolition of the iniquitous system of 
secret deportation of political suspects, etc. 

'Primo de Rivera agreed to these reforms 
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in sum and substance, but made it a condi- 
tion that the principal rebel leaders should 
leave the country during His Majesty'^s 
pleasure.' 

''Here comes the interesting part, aside 
from the great reforms promised by which 
Aguinaldo was induced to lay down his 
arms: 

'As these (insurgent leaders) had lost all 
their property or had it confiscated and 
plundered, the government agreed to pro- 
vide them with funds to live in a becoming 
manner on foreign soil.' 

" The war could not be closed and the re- 
forms desired granted unless Aguinaldo and 
his chiefs agreed to leave the island. They 
had lost their property and the government 
agreed to see that they were not left stranded 
on foreign soil where they would have no 
chance to secure early employment. 

''As is shown by Lieutenant Calkins of 
the navy, in an article in Harper's Magazine 
for August, 1899, the sum of $400,000 in sil- 
ver, worth about forty-seven cents to the 
dollar in gold, was paid to Aguinaldo and 
thirty-six others who were banished with 
him. It amounted to about $5,000 apiece, 
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not a large amount for men who were thrown 
out to make their way in a strange country. 
Calkins says it is shown by the records of 
the English courts at Hong Kong that 
Aguinaldo's share was one thirty-seventh of 
the $400,000, Mexican silver. 

" Again I cite what General Greene said 
in a communication to the Paris commission, 
(Senate Doc. 62, p. 421): 

' A portion of the money, $400,000, was 
deposited in banks at Hong Kong, and a 
lawsuit soon arose between Aguinaldo and 
one of his subordinate chiefs named Artacho, 
which is interesting on account of the very 
honorable position taken by Aguinaldo. ^ * 
* ^ Aguinaldo claimed that the money was 
a trust-fund, and was to remain on deposit 
until it was seen whether the Spaniards would 
carry out their promised reforms, and if 
they failed to do so, it was to be used to 
defray the expenses of a new insurrection. 
The suit was settled out of court by paying 
Artacho $5,000.' 

''Murat* Halstead, who went to Manila, 
with General Merritt, as the official historian 
of the expedition, in his book, ' The Story of 
the Philippines and Our New Possessions,' 
says : 
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'He (Aguinaldo) accepted the money as 
a war fund, and has held and defended it for 
the purchase of arms, and resumed hostiHties 
when all promises of reform were broken.' 

'' To complete the record of the alleged 
bribe 1 quote from Consul Williams' letter 
to Secretary of State Day (Senate Doc. 
62, p. 328): 

* To-day I executed a power of attorney, 
whereby Aguinaldo releases to his attorney 
in fact $400,000, now in bank at Hong 
Kong, so that the money therefrom can pay 
for 3,000 stand of arms bought there and ex- 
pected here to-morrow.' 

''It is also stated in the consular corre- 
spondence that Aguinaldo refused any finan- 
cial aid from the United States for the 
assistance he gave against Spain, and far 
more important is the fact that he refused to 
be bribed by American officials to betray 
his own people. He was offered more than 
$5,000 a year by the Schurman commission 
if he would come over to the Americans, 
and was offered the support of the American 
arms, if needed, to enforce his authority as 
governor, or head chief, of the Tegalos, so 
long as he kept the tribe pacified and under 
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American rule. He rejected the offered 
bribe, and said nothing but independence 
would satisfy the Filipinos." (See ''Special" 
from Ithaca, N. Y., home of President Schur- 
man, in Chicago Tribune, September 15, 

1899.) 

'' The remainder of the firearms used by 
Aguinaldo were furnished him by Admiral 
Dewey, who treated him as he would have 
treated an ally only. 

''Much as annexationists would like to re- 
gard Aguinaldo as corrupt, our own pub- 
lished official documents prove him the re- 
verse." 

Colonel Handy — " The charges of cruelty 
are also easily shown to be false. Of him 
Lieutenant Calkins says in Harper's Maga- 
zine of August, 1899: 'He restrained cruelty 
and repressed lawlessness with a strong hand. 
His popularity was largely due to the fact 
that he was simple in his manner and always 
accessible.' Calkins says further in the same 
article: ' The president, Bonifacio, is said to 
have been put to death as a rival by Aguin- 
aldo, but authentic testimony shows that, 
having been wounded in a skirmish, he was 
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carried many miles in a hammock until the 
pursuit became pressing and dangerous. 
Aguinaldo was urged to hurry, but refused 
to abandon his comrade, although capture 
would involve the slaughter of the whole 
party. An impatient and unscrupulous lieu- 
tenant relieved the strain by shooting Boni- 
facio.' Lieutenant Calkins might have added 
what is well known in Manila, that Aguin- 
aldo at once ordered the heutenant shot for 
insubordination and for murder. 

'^It has also been charged in the United 
States that Aguinaldo had General Luna 
assassinated. The following cable dispatch 
to the New York Sim, dated, ' Manila, June 
13,' tells the story as has since been authen- 
ticated from numerous sources: 

' Last Tuesday General Luna and his ad- 
jutant, Colonel Ramon, visited Aguinaldo's 
headquarters at Cabanatuan, their purpose 
being to secure Aguinaldo's authority to im- 
prison all Filipinos suspected of being 
friendly to the United States. General Luna 
asked the captain of the guard * * * if 
Aguinaldo was at home, to which question 
the captain replied insolently, " I don't 
know." Luna berated him vigorously, 
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whereupon the captain put his hand upon his 
revolver. Luna instantly drew his weapon 
and fired at the captain who was only an in- 
stant behind the general in drawing his 
weapon. The captain returned the fire. Both 
missed, and Colonel Ramon interfered, draw- 
ing his sword, whereupon a sergeant of the 
guard stabbed him with a bayonet. The entire 
guard then pounced upon Luna and Ramon 
with bayonets and bolos, killing them both.'' 

Private Smith — ''Aguinaldo shows his 
humane character in his letter to Consul 
Williams under date of August i, 1898: 
^ Say to the government at Washington that 
the Filipino people abominate savagery; that 
in the midst of their past misfortunes they 
have learned to love liberty, order, justice, 
and civil life.' The fact is, we only show 
the rottenness of the administration's posi- 
tion when we attempt to blacken the char- 
: acter of Aguinaldo." 

Colonel Handy — "Consul Wildman says: 
'Aguinaldo has made life and property 
safe, preserved order and encouraged a con- 
tinuation of agricultural and industrial pur- 
suits. He has made brigandage and loot 
impossible, respected private property, for- 
bidden excess, either in revenge or in the 
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name of the State, and made a woman's 
honor safer in Luzon than it has been in 
three hundred years.' 

"Still, the administration says a solemn 
duty has been imposed upon it to shoot Fili- 
pinos until they accept American civiliza- 
tion. Since the occupancy of Manila, that 
boasted civilization has opened more than 
three hundred saloons for the purpose of 
carrying on 'benevolent assimilation.'" 

Chairman—'' So we have been lying about 
Aguinaldo to bolster up our cause and Sen- 
ator Davis, chairman of the Senate committee 
on foreign relations, who was a member of 
the Paris Commission, could find no better 
justification for the administration's policy 
than to repeat the lie in his St. Paul speech. 
Instead of Aguinaldo being open to the 
charge of bribery one of the best known 
American generals, an American naval officer, 
and three American consuls of high rank all 
testify to the ' very honorable ' position taken 
by the Filipino chief. Instead of his being 
open to the charge of cruelty, the same high 
authorities show that he was most humane 
in his treatment of Spanish prisoners and 
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wounded; that he risked not only his own 
life, but the lives of his men, while attempt- 
ing to save a wounded comrade from falling 
into the hands of the pursuing Spaniards. It 
has been claimed that his humane treatment 
of American prisoners was for policy's sake; 
but if that was true, why did he treat the 
Spaniards so humanely when he could expect 
nothing but torture and death from them ? 
Heretofore in our country the stars and 
stripes have been emblematic of liberty and 
justice, an argument for freedom and self- 
government and a menace to the old-world 
policy, that 'might makes right.' Russia's 
flag is emblematic of power only. We have 
loved and cherished the flag because it 
was ' the flag of the free.' Somehow I 
don't feel good when I see it on its present 
mission in the Philippines. It is a good deal 
as I should imagine it would be to see one's 
sister go into a bawdy house. Her mission 
might be one of mercy, therefore right. The 
administration says the flag is on a mission 
of mercy, and I hope it is true. But a good, 
sound, honest, clear explanation will be 
necessary before the respectable people of 
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the world will know that the ^ Star Spangled 
Banner' has not got into very lewd company. 
If it has, the damage to ourselves is infinitely 
greater than to the Filipinos, and the admin- 
istration will have to give a fearful accounting 
to the government, the sovereign people." 

Colonel Handy — "Yes; it is well to place 
the responsibility where it belongs — on the 
administration. Until the people have 
spoken at the polls, the government is not 
blamable. In a speech in Congress, January 
12, 1848, Lincoln rebuked the imperialists of 
that day, saying: *To you the President and 
country seem to be all one. You are inter- 
ested to see no distinction between them. We 
see the distinction clearly enough.' The Presi- 
dent can commit treason against the govern- 
ment, but no one can commit treason against 
the President, for the President is not the 
country, but the country's paid servant subject 
to the criticism of every sovereign citizen."* 

*It was charged by the imperialists in the United States that 
American prisoners had been beaten, starved and otherwise cruelly 
treated by the Filipinos. On September 30th, fourteen American 
prisoners were surrendered by the Filipinos to the American 
authorities at Angeles. The report sent out by the Associated Press, 
and by special correspondents, say that the American prisoners 
had been treated with the greatest consideration. The report as 
published in the Chicago Tribune of October 1, 1899, says: 
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"There soon appeared a party of fourteen Americans, marching 
between files of insurgent soldiers. They looked the picture of 
health and were dressed in new Filipino uniforms of blue ginghams 
and were carrying monkeys and other presents from their Filipino 
friends. 

"The prisoners unanimously praised their treatment. One man 
said: 

"We have been given the best the country afforded; fine houses 
for quarters, servants, good food, plenty of wine, and a money 
allowance. Aguinaldo visited us and shook hands. Three of the 
boys refused to shake hands with him. 

"Judging from the stories of the prisoners they have been lion- 
ized by the people. They report that five sailors, survivors of Naval 
Cadet Wood's party, arrived at Tarlac Wednesday. Though small 
importance is attached to their judgment, they agree that the 
Filipinos all say they are 'tired of war, but will fight for independ- 
ence to the last.' " 

The Filipinos treated their Spanish prisoners in other wars with 
kindness equally as remarkable as that shown to the Americans. 



CHAPTER VL 

question: had the Filipinos a right 
to regard the americans as allies? 

THE ship had passed from the inland sea 
into the Pacific Ocean and was plowing 
the waves toward San Francisco. The 
chairman called the meeting to order on the 
''aft deck," and said the subject for discussion 
was: ''Had the Filipinos a right to regard 
the Americans as their allies?" and that Pri- 
vate Smith would open the discussion for 
the affirmative. 

Private Smith — "When persons or nations 
act in concert for the accomplishment of a 
certain purpose they are allies — ' bound to- 
gether ' by a common interest. 

"The Filipinos had a provisional govern- 
ment, formed soon after the beginning of the 
insurrection of 1896, which has been con- 
tinued to the present time. In a letter under 
date of November 3, 1897, five months be- 
fore war was declared against Spain, Consul 
Wildman wrote to Secretary of State Day 
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that he had been called upon by Agoncillo, 
foreign agent and high commissioner of the 
new ^republic of the Philippines;' that 
Agoncillo had a commission, ' signed by the 
president, members of the cabinet, and gen- 
eral in chief of the republic of the Philip- 
pines, empowering him absolutely with power 
to conclude treaties with foreign govern- 
ments.' (Senate Doc. 62; page 333.) That 
was after the Spaniards had refused to carry 
out the reforms promised, when Aguinaldo 
and thirty-six of his chiefs went into exile, 
and the war had been renewed, as is shown 
by the letter of Consul Williams to Secretary 
Cridler, under date of February 22, 1898, 
in which he says : ' A republic is organized 
here, as in Cuba. Insurgents are being 
armed and drilled; are rapidly increasing in 
numbers and efficiency, and all agree that a 
general uprising will come as soon as the 
governor-general embarks for Spain, which 
is fixed for March.' Again Mr.*WiUiams 
says : ^ All authorities now agree that unless 
the Crown largely reinforces its army here 
it will lose possession.' (Senate Doc. 62; 
page 320.) 
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*^ We see, by our own official document, 
that the Filipinos had a republic and that 
the Spaniards would be driven from the 
islands unless strong reinforcements were 
speedily sent. That was only a few months 
before the beginning of our war with Spain, 
and Aguinaldo, although then in Singapore 
and Hong Kong, was directing the move- 
ments of an army fully 5,000 strong, near 
Manila. When war was begun between the 
United States and Spain, Mr. E. Spencer 
Pratt, the American consul-general at Singa- 
pore sent for Aguinaldo and asked to put 
him in communication with Dewey. Pratt 
telegraphed Dewey through the American 
consul at Hong Kong as follows : * Agui- 
naldo insurgent leader here. Will come 
Hong Kong arrange with commodore for 
general co-operation of insurgents at Manila 
if desired. Telegraph.' Dewey telegraphed 
'Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible.' 
Pratt received the cablegram late at night 
and succeeded in getting Aguinaldo, his aid- 
de-camp, and his private secretary off for 
Hong Kong by the British steamer, Malacca^ 
on Tuesday, April 26, 1898. 
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''In closing his letter, giving the above de- 
tails, Consul Pratt says: 'The general im- 
pressed me as a man of intelligence, ability, 
and courage and worthy of the confidence 
that had been placed in him.' (Senate 
Doc. 62, page 342.) 

" To continue the story connectedly, I 
will now turn to a letter from Consul Wild- 
man at Hong Kong to Assistant Secreiary of 
State Moore, and find that Aguinaldo arrived 
in Hong Kong May 2, 1898, after Dewey had 
left. Wildman says: 'It was May 16 be- 
fore I could obtain permission from Admiral 
Dewey to allow Aguinaldo to go by the 
*United States ship McCulloch^ and I put 
him aboard in the night so as to save any 
complications with the local Government. 
Immediately on the arrival of Aguinaldo at 
Cavite he issued a proclamation, which I had 
outlined for him before he left, forbidding 
pillage and making it a criminal offense to 
maltreat neutrals.' 

"Mr. Wildman adds: ^ He^ of course or- 
ganized a government^ of 'which he -was die 
tator^ an absolutely necessary step if he 
hoped to maintain control over the natives^ 
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and from that date until the present time he 
has been uninterruptedly successful in the 
field and dignified and just at the head of 
his government.'^ 

''Again, Mr. Wildman says in the same 
letter: 'The insurgents are fighting for 
freedom from the Spanish rule, and rely 
upon the well-known sense of justice that 
cont4:'ols all the actions of our government as 
to their future. ' 

" Then, as though having an inkling that 
trouble might arise through a misapprehen- 
sion by the administration of the kind of 
people the Filipinos are, Wildman concludes 
as follows : ' I wish to put myself on record 
as stating that the insurgent government of 
the Philippine Islands cannot be dealt with 
as though the people were North American 
Indians, willing to be moved from one reserva- 
tion to another at the whim of their masters.^ 
(Senate Doc. 62; pp. 337-338.) 

"So it will be seen that Consul-General 
Pratt, at Dewey's request, sent Aguinaldo 
from Singapore to Hong Kong and that 
Consul Wildmah, at Dewey's request, put 
him on board the McCulloch and sent him 
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to Cavite on the island of Luzon, where he 
issued a proclamation, outlined by Wildman, 
and at once began to co-operate with the 
American forces for the expulsion of the 
Spaniards. He had bought arms with part 
of the money in the banks of Hong Kong, 
part of the arms being furnished by 
Dewey. All of which looked as though our 
government regarded the Filipinos as allies. 

'^ But since the state department itself 
assumed that Consuls Pratt and Wildman 
had given Aguinaldo the right to believe 
that the United States government regarded 
him as an ally, is it to be wondered at if he 
did so understand .their words and actions? 

'* Under date of July 20, 1898, Secretary of 
State Day wrote to Consul-General Pratt at 
Singapore : * The address presented to you 
by the twenty -five or thirty Filipinos who 
gathered about the consulate discloses an 
understanding on their part that the object of 
Admiral Dewey was to support the cause of 
General Aguinaldo, and that the ultimate 
object of our action is to secure the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines " under the pro- 
tection of the United States." Your address 
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does not repel this implication."' (Senate Doc. 

62; p. 357-) 

'' That Secretary Day had been correctly 
informed as to what was said to Pratt and 
what Pratt said, is attested by Pratt himself 
who sent marked copies of the Singapore 
Free Press and the Straits Times, and said 
that he had sent duplicate copies so that Mr. 
Day could have the reports published in the 
United States if it was thought desirable. 
(Senate Doc. 62; p. 350.) Mr. Day did not 
think it desirable^ and the clippings and 
correspondence ofily saw the light by virtue 
of a Senate resolution calling for them, 

''It is also worthy of note that the state 
department rebuked Consul Wildman for 
writing the following to Aguinaldo: 'Do 
not forget that the United States undertook 
this war for the sole purpose of relieving the 
Cubans from the cruelties under which they 
were suffering, and not for the love of con- 
quest or the hope of gain.' He had assured 
Aguinaldo that the purpose of the United 
States was not to seize the Philippines by 
conquest and he further told Aguinaldo that 
he could always depend upon the 'justice and 
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honor' of our government.*" (Senate Doc. 
62; p. 340.) 

Colonel Handy — '' It is quite' as well to call 
attention also to the fact that General Thos. 
M. Anderson, commanding the United States 
land forces on the island" of Luzon, treated 
Aguinaldo as an ally. Here is a letter 
which will admit of no other construction: 

'headquarters first brigade, 
united states expeditionary forces, 

Cavite Arsenal^ Philippine Islands^ 

July ^, i8g8, 

' Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo, 

Commanding Philippine Foixes^ Ca- 
* vite^ Luzon. 

' General : I have the honor to inform 
you that the United States of America, 
whose land forces I have the honor to com- 
mand in this vicinity, being at war with the 
Kingdom of Spain, has entire sympathy and 
most friendly sentiments for the native people 
of the Philippine Islands. 

' For these reasons I desire to have the 
most amicable relations with you, and to 
have you and your people co-operate with us 
in military operations against the Spanish 
forces. 
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* In our Operations it has become necessary 
for us to occup}^ the town of Cavite as a base 
of operations. In doing this, I do not wish 
to interfere with your residence here and the 
exercise by yourself and other native citizens 
of all functions and privileges not inconsist- 
ent with military rule. 

' I would be pleased to be informed at once 
of any misconduct of soldiers under my com- 
mand, as it is the intention of my Govern- 
ment to maintain order, and to treat all citi- 
zens with justice, courtesy, and kindness. 

* I have therefore the honor to ask your ex- 
cellency to instruct your officials not to inter- 
fere with my officers in the performance of 
their duties and not to assume that they can 
not visit Cavite without permission. 

' Assuring you again of my most friendly 
sentiment and distinguished consideration, I 
am, with all respect, 

* Thomas M. Anderson, 
Brigadier- General^ U. S. Volunteers^ Com- 
manding','^ 

(Senate Doc. 62; p. 390.) 

**The most conclusive evidence thatAgui- 
naldo was treated as an ally is shown in 
General Anderson's requisition on the Fili- 
pino general for supplies for the American 
army : 
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* HEADQUARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, 
UNITED STATES EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 

Cavite Arsenal^ Philippine Islands^ 

July ^j>, i8g8, 

' Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo, 

Commanding- Philippine Forces. 

^General: When I came here three 
weeks ago I requested your excellency to 
give what assistance you could to procure 
means of transportation for the American 
army, as it was to fight in the cause of your 
people. So far we have received no re- 
sponse. 

' As you represent your people, I now have 
the honor to make requisition on you for 
^o horses and 50 oxen and ox carts. 

* If you cannot secure these, I will have to 
pass you and make requisition directly on 
the people. 

^ I beg leave to request an answer at your 
earliest convenience. 

' I remain, with great respect, 

VThomas M. Anderson, 
Brigadier- Gen64'al^ U. S. Volunteers^ Com- 
manding,'^ 

(Senate Doc. 62; page 394.) 

Private Smith — "Not only were Agui- 
naldo and the Filipinos fully justified in re- 
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garding the Americans as their alHes, but 
Commander R. B. Bradford, chief of the 
bureau of equipment of the United States 
navy, stated before the Paris Commission 
unquaHfiedly that the Americans and the 
FiHpinos were allies. Here is an excerpt 
from the proceedings: 

' Mr. Frye. — I would like to ask just one 
question in that line. Suppose the United 
States, in the progress of that war, found the 
leader of the present Philippine rebellion an 
exile from his country in Hongkong, and 
sent for him and brought him to the islands 
in an American ship, and then furnished him 
4,000 or 5,000 stands of arms, and allowed 
him to purchase as many .more stands of 
arms in Hongkong and accepted his aid in 
conquering Luzon, what kind of a nation in 
the eyes of the world, would we appear to be 
to surrender Aguinaldo and his insurgents to 
Spain to be dealt with as they please? 

^A . [ Commander Bradford. ] — We be- 
come responsible for ever;^thing he has done. 
He is our ally, and we are bound to protect 
him.' (Senate Doc. 62; page 488.) 

Chairman — '' It strikes me that if he was 

our ally to protect he was also our ally to 

respect." 
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Captain Bevans — '' I have listened patiently 
to the web you have been trying to weave 
round the administration. You are all fol- 
lowers of Aguinaldo at heart. You would 
all be willing to see the flag disgraced in 
order to favor a set of semi-barbarians." 

Colonel Handy — ^* Steady, captain, I 
fought through Jthe civil war for the flag, 
and have fought the Indians on the plains; 
I also fought the Spaniards at Santiago, and 
received this shot through my hip while fight- 
ing Filipinos. I love the flag better than any 
man who wants to see it carried in a wrong 
^ause. To me the flag has been the emblem 
of liberty, justice, and right until now. As a 
soldier, I obey; but, as a man, I know that the 
flag was never less respected than now. 1 am 
glad it is never carried on a battlefield in the 
Philippines. I have fought under it too long 
when it represented freedom, not to shed 
tears when I see our army shooting men who 
have simply insisted that they be given the 
same kind of freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought. I love the flag, but I hate 
the men who have soiled it in the cause of 
tyranny." 




ini) 
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Private Smith — '' The men who do the 
shouting about never hauHng down ^he flag 
are careful not to expose their precious Hves 
to iceep it from being hauled down. Both 
the regulars and the volunteers, officers and 
privates alike, with few exceptions, believe 
the war to be an unholy one. Here is a dis- 
patch to the Chicago Tribune from Fred- 
rick Palmer who says: 'Nine out of ten of 
the returning soldiers hasten to say that we 
have no business in the Philippines. They 
regret the steps which made them the sub- 
ject of insults from the Filipinos and are as 
^trongly opposed to expansion as the junta 
itself.' Palmer told the truth, only the 
wonder is, that the Chicago Tribune would 
publish it,'' 

Captain Bevans—'^ Young man, you may 
talk all you wish against the government un- 
der which you live, but it won't change the 
fact that the Filipinos will be subdued and 
the honor of the nation preserved." 

Private Smith— ''Captain, you imperial- 
ists are in a queer position. The Filipinos 
are fighting for their freedom and you say 
the Americans are fighting for the freedom 
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of the Filipinos, yet they are fighting the 
whole Filipino people. The anti-imperialists 
want the war stopped to save the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the honor of the 
flag; you say the country has outgrown the 
Declaration of Independence and that the 
honor of the flag must be maintained by^ 
vindicating the doctrine of George III. 
Worse than George III, who wanted to hold 
recognized colonists and subjects, you are 
engaged- in conquering a people who were 
your recognized allies." 

Chairman — " Come to order, gentlemen. 
The question is as to whether or not the 
Filipinos had a right to regard themselves 
as our allies ; the rightness or wrongness of 
the American policy must be discussed later. 
It appears to me that the Filipinos had a 
right to regard the Americans as their allies, 
particularly so since Americans high in offi- 
cial life regarded the Filipinos as our allies. 
The fact that the state department disap- 
proved of the assurance of Pratt and Wild- 
man to Aguinaldo, hut failed to communicate 
such disapproval to Aguinaldo himself or 
to his agents^ does not place the administra- 
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tion in any better light. Aguinaldo was 
dealing with high agents of the government, 
and what is done by the agent is done by the 
principal. The fact that those agents denied 
to the state department that assurances of 
independence had been given to the Filipinos, 
is disproved by the construction placed upon 
the speech of Mr. Pratt and the letter of Mr. 
Wildman by the state department itself. 
And certainly General Anderson would not, 
could not, have made an official requisition 
upon the Filipino general for supplies for the 
American army unless he regarded the Fil- 
ipinos as the allies of the Americans. Aguin- 
aldo claimed in his proclamation of January 
7, 1899, that the Filipino flag was saluted in 
Manila bay by the American vessels, just as 
they saluted the flag of Great Britain and 
Germany. The fact is the case against the 
United States, so far as treating Aguinaldo 
as an ally, is complete and we must face it, 
whether we like it or not."* 

*I*rivate Smith— "Admiral Dewey actually assisted Aguinaldo 
in the formation of the Philippine government, as is shown by his 
dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy under date of June 27, 1898: 
'I have given him (Aguinaldo) to understand that I consider insur- 
gents as friends, being opposed to a common enemy. He has gone 
to attend a meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose of forming 
a civil government.' 

"Now the administration is shooting Filipinos for trying to 
maintain the government Dewey encouraged Aguinaldo to forra^ 
Has the century-— has any century witnessed a greater outiiage?" 



CHAPTER VII. 

question: were the Filipinos respon- 
sible FOR THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN THEM AND THE AMERICAN 
FORCES? 

THE Century had gone another day's 
journey toward the United States, and 
the cool winds were fanning the decks 
when the chairman announced that it was 
time to learn something more about the 
Philippine question. The committee had 
reported, and Captain Bevans was called upon 
to show how the Filipinos were responsible 
for the beginning of hostilities between the 
forces of Aguinaldb and the Americans. 
Everybody recognized that the showing made 
by the captain for his side of the question in 
the previous discussions had been weak, and 
some of the passengers, though opposed to 
expansion, were of opinion that he should 
have done better. But when they turned to 
the speeches and magazine articles of the 
imperialists they found them all quite as 
104 
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v^esik as Captain Bevans. Secretary Long, 
General Merritt, Senators Davis, Piatt, Frye 
and Lindsay, Barrett and Halstead — ^all of 
them gave only '' glittering generalities " and 
assertions without the slightest regard to 
the facts. Captain Bevans had done quite 
as well as any of them and had, in fact, given 
every argument, on the subject under dis- 
cussion, presented by the champions of 
imperialism in America. The speeches and 
writings of the imperialists abound in talk 
about the flag and national honor and the 
"manifest destiny" of the United States and 
the ''mission of the Anglo-Saxon people," 
and '^ the white man's burden." When they 
are driven to the wall, and can find no other 
excuse for the overturning of the Declaration 
of Independence and the desecration of the 
American flag and the sacrifice of the lives 
of American soldiers, and the slaughter of 
Filipinos fighting for the same independence 
for which we fought and would if need be die, 
they raise their red hands to Heaven and 
say, *'God did it." Mr. McKinley himself 
said at Boston that the '^ Philippines, like 
Cuba and Porto Rico, were intrusted to our 
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hands by the Providence of God." Abom- 
inable hypocrisy ! Outrageous sacrilege ! ! 
From the beginning of the world until now, 
every national crime has been committed in 
the name of God. 

But Captain Bevans must be allowed to 
proceed with his argument. 

Captain Bevans — "When Aguinaldo 
learned that he would not be allowed to do 
exactly as he wished, he became hostile. 
His purpose was to take Manila, loot the 
European portion of the city and set up a gov- 
ernment of his own, with himself as military 
dictator. To this program the Americans 
objected. The Filipino soldiers became 
abusive, and called the Americans cowards 
and tried by all means possible to provoke a 
fight. At last, on the night of February 4th, it 
was determined that a crisis should be brought 
about. The United States Senate had the 
Paris treaty under advisement, and Agoncillo 
cabled Aguinaldo to attack before the treaty 
was ratified. A Filipino lieutenant advanced 
toward the American lines. When ordered 
to halt he refused to stop. Private Grayson 
of Nebraska shot him and the whole Filipino 
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army attacked the Americans at once. The 
Filipinos had tried, by every means possible, 
to draw the American fire at other times. 
In my opinion the Filipino officer went 
to his death, at Aguinaldo's command, 
in order to force the Americans to fire. 
When attacked the Americans could do 
nothing but defend themselves. Since that 
time the war has been one of defence by 
the Americans. They took the field in 
order to crush a foe that was trying to 
destroy them." 

Private Smith — '* Captain Bevans has pre- 
sented the stereotyped explanations of the 
origin of hostilities given by the imperialists, 
but the explanations do not explain owing to 
the fact that they lack the very essential 
element of truth.'' 

Captain Bevans — ''Do you deny that I 
have stated the facts .^" 

Private Smith — '' Certainly, and I shall 
prove that you have not stated the facts. 
The truth you tell is made false by not giving 
all the truth." 

Chairman — ''Let us have all the truth 
then; I always want to know both sides of a 
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case before I make up my mind as to which 
side is in the right." 

Private Smith — ^' It was the purpose of 
the administration from the start to ' seize ' 
territory in the PhiHppines. That purpose 
is shown by the cablegram to Admiral 
Dewey : ^ If we took but one island^ which 
is the best to seize upon f (Senate Doc. 62; 
p. 365.) There is not much talk of the 
'Providence of God/ 'manifest destiny' or the 
'white man's burden' in that. It is not com- 
mon for a nation to ' seize upon ' its own 
territory. It saw no ' obligation to the 
nations of the world ' then. The ' glory of 
the Hag ' and ' national honor '^ were not on tap 
at that moment. ' Canned liberty ' was not 
necessary for more than one of the islands and 
the administration wanted advice as to 
which one it should ' seize upon.' Later it 
could raise its pious eyes to heaven and 
charge the whole matter up to the ' Provi- 
dence of God.' 

"Merritt said Dewey ^naturally selected 
the largest and most populous island? 
(Senate Doc. 62; p. 366.) 

'' Later it was decided to 'seize upon ' the 
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whole group, and Spain was paid $20,000,- 
000 for a quitclaim deed to a territory of 
which she did not control fifteen square 
miles. The forces of the Philippine republic 
were in control and the problem of the 
administration was how to dispossess them. 

"Aguinaldo had driven the Spaniards into 
Manila; had done all the hard fighting and 
the long marching, and was shoved aside 
while the Americans fought an opera bouffe 
battle and received the surrender of the city, 
according to the programme arranged be- 
tween the Americans and the Spaniards by 
the Belgian consul. The refusal to allow the 
Filipinos recognition for their services "was 
the first serious affront. 

" General Merritt and Admiral Dewey were 
instructed to give Aguinaldo and the Filipino 
government no official recognition, and Mer- 
ritt said he could treat Aguinaldo with no 
more regard than if the Filipino chief were 
a boy in the street. 

"Aguinaldo was asked to withdraw his 
forces from Cavite and Manila on the ground 
that it would prevent friction between, the 
American and Filipino forces. He complied 
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in a friendly manner, though General Merritt 
said force would have been resorted to had 
Aguinaldo refused to withdraw. 

''Aguinaldo's telegraph line was seized and 
was returned to him only after a most vigor- 
ous protest. 

"Naturally the Filipinos had become sus- 
picious and angry under the treatment they 
were receiving and complied under protest 
with General Otis' order that they should 
retire from Pandacan and Singatong, neither 
of which had ever been regarded as a suburb 
of Manila. A delegation from Aguinaldo 
called on General Hughes, who had charge 
of Cavite, and were driven away with abuse. 
Every effort made by the Filipinos to learn 
the intentions of the American government 
met with scorn, and they were given to 
understand that they had no rights which 
the Americans were bound to respect. 

" Rev. Clay McCaulay, after going over 
the whole question, said in a letter from 
Tokyo, February 9, 1899: 

^ Our whole attitude and action, however, 
seemed determined toward alienation and 
not friendship. The Filipino leaders were, 
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from almost the first, repelled and ignored. 
Hardly could men have set about in a better 
way to arouse resentment, suspicion, anger, 
and rebellion than the men in charge of the 
administration of American interests in 
Manila. 

'The Filipinos were made to feel that 
Americans considered tiiem not worth either 
political or social consideration. Driven 
back upon themselves, their soldiers treated 
with contempt, their wishes not listened to or 
respected if heard, told nothing of our Gov- 
ernment's ultimate desires or purposes, or, 
if told, left without judicious, sympathetic 
explanations of the 'course of events in 
Washington, — the Filipinos gradually 
accepted their isolation, organized their gov- 
ernment more and more thoroughly, and be- 
gan to import arms and ammunition for their 
own support and defence. I cannot blame 
them for having done this. They could so 
easily have been retained as our allies and 
friends. A sympathizer, a conciliator, a 
politician, in the good sense of the word, 
could have kept them with him step by step, 
while the administration at Washington was 
coming to a consciousness of its own wishes 
and aims. But we let them go; we let them 
misunderstand us; or we did not try to keep 
them with us, as we came to understand our- 
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selves better. On our own authorities, not 
on the Filipinos, falls the blame that the Fili- 
pinos changed from friends to enemies, and 
at last turned toward us in the trenches at 
Manila a hostile front. A more lamentable 
series of lost opportunities, of neglected 
openings for having one's own way, of delib- 
erate manufacture of enemies, it would be 
difficult to find in the history of nations. I 
am not alone in this judgment.' 

''Meantime the Paris Commission held its 
conference and the Filipino commissioner 
was ignored, though he was allowed to sub- 
mit memoranda which received no consider- 
ation. The treaty was concluded and the 
Filipinos were bought from Spain for 
$20,000,000, Hke so many cattle. 

" Although the treaty of Paris had not 
yet been ratified, the president issued instruc- 
tions to General Otis to take possession of 
the Philippine islands, and, under date of Jan- 
4, 1899, General Otis issued a proclamation 
as military governor, in which he says: 

' I am also convinced that it is the intention 
of the United States government to seek the 
establishment of a most liberal government 
for the islands in which the people themselves 
shall have as full representation as the main- 
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tenance of law and order will permit; and 
which shall be susceptible of development on 
lines of increased representation and the 
bestowal of increased powers, into a govern- . 
ment as free and independent as is enjoyed 
by the most favored provinces in the world.' 

^' The Filipinos were told that bye and bye 
they would be given ' a government as free 
and independent as is enjoyed by the most 
favored provinces in the world.' How like 
the promises of Spain! The good things 
were always just ahead. 

"Aguinaldo issued a proclamation January 
6th, in which he accused the Americans of 
treachery and cited numerous examples to 
prove his accusation. The Manila Times, 
the recognized mouthpiece of General Otis, 
said editorially in its issue of January lo, 1899: 

' Aguinaldo says he received specific pledges 
from U. S. Consuls Pratt and Wildman, 
that he would be placed at the head of an 
absolutely independent nation. Possibly he 
may have some ground for what he says ; or 
possibly he may have entirely misunder- 
stood. In any case, it is immaterial, for the 
times have changed, the circumstances are 
different, and the United States government 
now finds it impossible to leave the Philip- 
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pines to themselves. Why it is impossible, 
there is no use in discussing now. The 
thing is impossible, and that is all there is 
about it.' 

'' The Times is quite as clear in its reason- 
ing as'the imperialists are to-day. ' The gov- 
ernment now finds it impossible to leave the 
Philippines to themselves y why it is impos- 
sible^ there is no use in discussing now.'' 

In the same editorial it is said: 

' However, the Americans have no desire 
to use Aguinaldo harshly nor unfairly. He 
had, at one time, reasonable justification for 
expecting what he now cannot have. Very 
well. Nobody desires to do him an injustice, 
least of all the United States authorities. 
Owing to circumstances which cannot be 
prevented, any more than they could be last 
May, the Philippines must come under the 
American flag, and there is no arguing any 
further about what cannot be helped. But 
if it is a grievous disappointment to some of 
the Filipino leaders, nobody regrets the 
necessity of disappointing them more than 
the Americans, and nobody is more willing 
to do whatever is fair by way of making 
some satisfactory arrangements with Agui- 
naldo. But it must be understood, as a basis, 
that, in spite of what have been said or 
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thought last May, circumstances have now 
made it absolutely necessary that the United 
States must remain responsible for these 
islands. If Aguinaldo did really receive 
official pledges to the contrary, then those 
pledges simply involve an impossibility, and 
all the bonds and agreements in the world 
cannot achieve an impossibility.' 

"A Spanish editor would have been equally 
frank." 

Major Handy — ^'The Times editorial is 
particularly important from the fact that the 
press censor was rigidly scrutinizing its^ 
columns when that issue appeared." 

Private Smith — " The same editorial says 
further: 

^ One reassuring feature is that the insur- 
gent leaders have issued strict orders to all 
their forces to act only on the defensive. 
This indicates a willingness to be friendly; 
the Filipinos do not yet 'fully understand 
why they must submit, and so they remain 
on their guard, but they have no desij:"e to 
begin to fight.' 

" But a fight did take place on the night 
of February 4th, and an American fired the 
first shot, killing a Filipino officer." 

Chairman — ''From all appearances the Fil- 
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ipinos might have fired the first shot and still 
the Americans would have been the aggres- 
sors. It appears that our attitude toward the 
■ Filipinos was much like that of a robber who 
would say to his victim, ' Your money or 
your life; and if you resist and I kill you, j^ou 
will be the murderer.' I borrow that from 
Lincoln, whose homely logic had a happy 
way of driving home the truth." 

Private Smith — "General Reeves, of Min- 
nesota, who was chief of police under 
General Otis, in Manila, said in an interview 
published in the Omaha World-Herald, 
that the trouble between the Filipinos and 
Americans had been forced by General Otis. 
He said further: 'Of course we never saw 
the orders, but it was general talk among us 
at the time that the fight had been started 
by the commands for a general extension of 
the outpost lines. Now those orders could 
have come from no other source than Gen- 
eral Otis.' 

*' General Reeves said also: *I am certain 
that the attack was not premeditated on the 
part of the insurgents. None of their gen- 
erals were on the line. Several times before 
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our outpost officers all along the line had had 
encounters with little bands of insurgents 
under irresponsible subordinates, which 
might have terminated as seriously as that 
ypon the night of February 4th, had not their 
superior officers interfered and given them a 
raking over the coals.' 

^' General Otis, in his report to the war 
department, under date of April 6th, and pub- 
lished in the Army and Navy Register of 
June 3rd, says: 'It is not believed that 
the chief insurgent leaders wished to 
open hostilities at this time, as they were 
not completely prepared to assume the 
initiative.' 

" That it was the administration's purpose 
to force a fight, unless the Filipinos humbly 
submitted to any condition the Americans 
might see fit to impose, is shown by the re- 
fusal of General Otis to discontinue hostilities 
after they had been begun. A fight first 
then would force the ratification of the 
treaty It was, in fact, an administration 
necessity It is easy to believe that General 
Otis was directed to deliver to Mr. McKin- 
ley, on the eve of the vote in the Senate, one 
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moderate-sized war and charge the same to 
the account of Aguinaldo. 

"General Otis' cablegram to the war de- 
partment confirms the following by General 
Reeves : ' The trouble might have beep 
compromised in the start if Otis had wished. 
On February 5th, Aguinaldo sent General 
Torres to General Otis as an ambassador, 
saying for the leader that the attack of Santa 
Mesa was wholly without his knowledge or 
sanction, that he deplored the catastrophe 
and asked that a neutral zone be declared 
about the city until the trouble could be 
amicably arranged. 

^General Otis replied to this, in effect, that 
the Filipinos had started the trouble and 
would now have to fight it out. The am- 
bassador returned, but Aguinaldo, not yet 
despairing of an understanding with the 
Americans, sent a commission to confer with 
General Otis on the 8th. They met with 
the same reception as had been accorded the 
agent who preceded and war was resumed 
merrily and continues to the present day.' 

"President Schurman, of the Peace Com- 
mission, has expressed his disapproval of the 
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causes which lead to the war (see Nagasal^:! 
Press, July 19) but adds that peace can only 
be had now by recognition of American 
sovereignty." 

Chairman — "Well! It looks pretty clear 
that the position of the Americans is becom- 
ing less and less enviable. It is to be hoped 
that Captain Bevans can clear it all up in the 
discussion of the next question relating to 
the justice of the American policy in the 
Philippines." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

question: has the administration a 
right to seize territory in the 
philippines? 

VATTELS' law of nations: '' He who is 
engaged in war derives all his right 
from the justice of his cause. Who- 
ever, therefore, takes up arms without a law- 
ful cause can have absolutely no right what- 
ever; every act of hostility that he commits" 
is an act of injustice. He is chargeable with 
all the evils, all the horrors of the war; all 
the effusion of blood, the desolation of fami- 
lies, the rapine, the acts of violence, the 
ravages, the conflagrations are his works 
and his crimes. He is guilty of a crime 
against the enemy whom he attacks, oppres- 
ses, and massacres without cause; he is 
guilty of a crime against his people, whom 
he forces into acts of injustice, and expose^ 
to danger, without reason or necessity; 
against those of his subjects who are ruined 
or distressed by the war, who lose their 
lives, their property, or their health, in con- 
sequence of it; finally, he is guilty of a crime 
against mankind in general, whose peace he 
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disturbs, and to whom he sets a pernicious 
example. Shocking catalogue of miseries 
and crimes ! Dreadful account to be given 
to the King of kings, to the common Father 
of men ! " 

The Century had plowed the waves for 
another day and night and the passengers 
had gathered under the awnings, and had 
seated themselves on the steamer chairs, 
when the chairman called the *' meeting" to 
order and said the question under discussion 
was one of morals. If the administration is 
right, the Filipinos are wrong; and if the 
Filipinos have justice on their side, the ad- 
ministration has become the champion of 
injustice. '^ Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you." Under the same 
circumstances the Golden Rule is for nations 
as well as for individuals. If we are not 
treating the Filipinos as we would wish them 
to treat us, were the circumstances reversed, 
we are wrong. If the flag is not engaged in 
an honorable warfare it is engaged in a dis- 
honorable one, and it is the duty of every 
American patriot to rescue it. If we are 
treating the Filipinos wrongly, our first 
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thought should be to get ourselves right. 
We would be injuring ourselves much more 
than we can injure the Filipinos. Thus 
spoke the chairman before he called upon 
Captain Bevans to show cause why the ad- 
ministration should not be condemned for 
waging an unjustifiable war. 

Captain Bevans — "I recognize fully the 
gravity of the burdens that have fallen upon 
the shoulders of the American people; but 
our people will never shrink from them, not- 
withstanding the opposition of ' copperhead ' 
politicians. Lincoln encountered the same 
brood that are biting at McKinley now. I 
shall quote to you from a speech delivered 
by Senator Lindsay before the American 
Bar Association in session ai Buffalo, 
N. Y. He is one of the great constitu- 
' tional lawyers of the country, and has made, 
I think, the ablest speech on such of the 
constitutional questions as he discusses. 
He has clinched the argument in favor of the 
administration's poHcy. He bases his argu- 
ment upon an early decision of the Supreme 
Court, which said: 

'The Constitution confers absolutely on 
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the government of the union the power of 
making . war and making treaties ; conse- 
quently that government possesses the power 
of acquiring territory either by conquest or 
by treaty.' 

'' That should be clear enough for any 
copperhead. The Constitution confers the 
' right of acquiring territory either by con- 
quest or by treaty.' 

Chairman — '^ You must not misquote, 
captain. That opinion was handed down in 
1824, by Chief Justice Marshall, in American 
Ins. Co, vs. Canter^ and says, as you first 
quoted, ' that government possesses the 
power of acquiring territory, " etc. The 
right of acquiring territory is quite another 
matter. Charles IX had the iyower to 
order the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
Pontius Pilate had the power to crucify 
Christ, but the world of to-day does not 
hold that either Charles or Pilate had the 
right to perpetrate such horrible primes. I 
have the power to take human life, and, 
under certain conditions, I might have the 
right to do so. ^ 

*' We are now to determine whether the 
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administration has the right to send Ameri- 
can soldiers into the clutches of disease and 
death and to inflict death upon the Filipinos. 
The fact that it has done so shows that it 
has the power. 

Captain Bevans — " Senator Lindsay said 
further : 

' Having overthrown the authority of 
Spain, against which the Filipinos, for 
countless generations, had vainly struggled, 
we sought^ to give them free institutions 
under a government able to maintain and 
pledged to uphold peace, justice, and order. 
We offered not principalities, or powers, or 
largesses, or subsidies to ambitious chief- 
tains, but protection to the lives, liberty, and 
property of the people; and it was indefen- 
sible and wicked in those disappointed chief- 
tains to turn their arms against us. There 
can be but one ending to the unfortunate 
contest. The sovereign authority of the 
United States will be established; and under 
and through their beneficent control peace 
will take the place of war, order will sup- 
plant lawlesspess, and justice and mercy 
prevail where force and fraud and cruelties 
once seemed to have their perpetual abiding 
place.' 

Private Smith— -'' That is a beautiful bit 
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of generalization but it will not bear analysis. 
Senator Lindsay, like all imperialists, fails: 

" I . Because we only assisted in overthrow- 
ing the authority of Spain in the Philippines. 
Most of the overthrowing was done by the 
Filipinos themselves. During 1896-7 they 
had forced the Spaniards to promise radical 
reforms and pay the expenses of the insurrec- 
tion. We gave no assistance then. Spain failed 
to inaugurate the reforms, the insurrec 
tion had sprung into new Hfe, and the Filipi- 
nos saw independence certain, sometime in the 
future. We became their allies, and when 
the Spaniards were expelled, we turned and 
bought from the common enemy a quit-claim 
deed to our allies. 

*'2. We did not seek to give them ^free 
institutions,' but attempted to force upon them 
a despotism differing from that of the Span- 
iards only as an American despot may pos- 
sibly differ from a Spanish despot. The 
American would not derive his powers of 
government front the consent of the governed 
any more than the Spaniard. Indeed, Amer- 
ica can exercise in the Philippines only self- 
assumed and despotic powjpr. 
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"3. The Filipinos did not need our pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property. Lieu- 
tenant Calkins, of our own navy, made a 
careful investigation of the character of the 
Philippine Republic and said that Aguinaldo 
^ restrained plunderers and repressed cruelty 
with a strong hand.' And our army officers 
and the United States consuls say the Fili- 
pino leaders would be leaders in any nation. 
General Charles King is a close observer of 
people. He spent quite a time in the Phil- 
ippines and fought the Filipinos, yet he wrote 
the following letter to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: 

San Francisco, June 22, 1899. 

' To the Editor of the Journal^ Mzhvaukee^ 
Wis.: 

'Dear Sir: Thinking over your telegram 
and request of June 7th, I find myself seriously 
embarrassed. As an officer of the army, 
there are many reasons why I should not 
give my " views of situation in the Philippines, 
how long fighting is likely to continue, and 
thoughts as to America's part in future of 
islands." 

' The capability of the Filipinos for self- 
government cannot be doubted; such men as 
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Arellano, Aguinaldo, and man}^ others whom 
I might name, are highly educated; nine- 
tenths of the people read and write; all are 
skilled artisans in one way or an other; they 
are industrious, frugal, temperate, and, given 
a fair start, could look out for themselves 
infinitely better than our people imagine. 
In my opinion they rank far higher than the 
Cubans or the uneducated negroes to whom 
we have given the right of suffrage. 
'Very truly yours, 

'Charles King.' 

''Are we to accept what General King 
says, and what we know to be true, or shall 
we accept the unsupported word of an im- 
perialist, whose ' wish is father to the thought,' 
and go on sacrificing life.^ 

"As to the government maintained by the 
Philippine republic, I shall quote from a letter 
of Lieutenant Henry Page of the United 
States army to the Chicago Record. It 
was written February 25, 1899. In it he 
says: 

*When we reached the headquarters of 
Santa Ana another surprise awaited us, for 
here was found some of the machinery of 
Aguinaldo's government. Among the papers 
scattered about in confusion by the retreat- 
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ing officials were telegrams, letters, and 
commissions, showing something of their 
system. One letter was from a township 
governor asking relief from his duties; a 
surgeon's certificate was inclosed. It had been 
forwarded through official channels to Agui- 
naldo's secretary of state and returned with 
abundant indorsements approved. With it 
was an order to the governor of the province 
to have a new election. Another letter was 
a complaint made against another local gov- 
ernor for mal-administration. It stated the 
charges in real legal form, and was duly 
signed. The numerous papers concerning 
school teachers' appointments showed that 
the Filipmos had already perfected arrange- 
ments for the education of the youth on a 
large scale. 

'I might also mention the deeds of property, 
records of births, deaths, etc., to show that 
Aguinaldo's organization is at least not a 
laughable farce. I might mention also mete- 
orological and other scientific instruments 
and records to show that the Filipinos didn't 
neglect science during those busy, warlike 
times. Letters dated February 4th, from 
Malolos, showed that they had a good courier 
system. A book on tactics, engravings of 
the several uniforms, beautiful topographical 
maps, copies of the declaration of independ- 
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ence and the revolutionary constitution, mil- 
itary and state seals, and other articles all 
went to show that labor and intelligence 
were united in their production.' 

"Notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which the Filipino government existed, how 
much inferior was it, as indicated by Lieu- 
tenant Page's letter, to our own government ? 
Was it the work of a people who need the 
guardianship of the United States? 

"In a letter to the Secretary of State 
Agoncillo said, on January 4, 1899: 

' The Philippine Islands are in a state of 
public order. They possess a government 
satisfactory to their inhabitants^ and are 
without an enemy within their borders offer- 
ing any resistance to its just operations, and 
they find themselves to be at oeace with all 
the world.' 

" Every people, if left to themselves, will 
have as good government as they are entitled 
to, and they cannot be given a better one. It 
is novel doctrine that a remote people must 
have a government satisfactory to us. Since 
when has it become essential that every 
weak people must have a government of our 
choosing? The truth is that public order 
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prevails in the Philippines Save where we 
are breaking the peace." 

Colonel Handy: — ^'It may be well to quote 
General T. M. Anderson in the Chicago 
Times-Herald: 

'As to the Filipinos themselves, I under- 
stand many erroneous impressions are cur- 
rent. I was in the Philippines until the latter 
part of March, having been sent there in 
June, 1898, in command of the first military 
expedition, and during that time I had some 
chance for studying the Filipino character 
and mind. I regard the Filipinos, such as 
have been carrying on operations against our 
forces in the island of Luzon, as being not 
far below the Japanese in intelligence and 
capability of culture. Nearly all can read 
and write; they have many schools, and 
there are a number of newspapers. Their 
cities are populous and well laid out and 
kept. There are many engineers and artists 
among the Filipinos.' 

"The generals and other army officers who 
have lived for months in the Philippines, with 
every opportunity to study the natives, 
should know more of them than the imperi- 
alists who have gained their pretended 
knowledge 10,000 miles from the islands." 



CHAPTER IX. 

question: has the administration a 

RIGHT to'' seize TERRIT'ORY IN THE 

PHILIPPINES? — (Continued.) 

CAPTAIN BEVANS— ^'You talk so 
much of an American despotism, is it 
not a fact that the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment is a despotism?" 

Private Smith — ''The Aguinaldo govern- 
ment is only provisional. It was his 
purpose to have a government conducted 
upon a basis of suffrage similar to that 
of the United States, when the American 
army would give the Filipino people an 
opportunity to exercise the right of self- 
government. 

" Then^ there %vould be a vast difference 
between having' a despot^ tvkose rule depended 
wholly upon the will of his own people^ and 
a despot supported by the bayonets of an 
American army. It is the difference be- 
tween the glory of independence and the 

humiliation of servitude." 
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Captain Bevans — '' Do you call American 
liberty servitude? It is outrageous!" 

Private Smith — " Let us see for a moment. 
Aside from the proclamation by General 
Otis, assuming control of tho islands as mil- 
itary governor, the only statement of the 
purpose of the administration is found in the 
proclamation by the Peace Commission, 
headed by President Schurman. The Com- 
mission gave out the following as of ^ cardi- 
nal importance ' and containing the principles 
upon which the Americans would proceed: 

'i. The supremacy of the United States 
must and will be enforced throughout every 
part of the Archipelago, and those who resist 
it can accomplish no end other than their 
own ruin. 

'2. The most ample liberty of self-govern- 
ment will be granted to the Philippine people 
which is reconcilable with the maintenance 
of a wise, just, stable, effective, and econom- 
ical administration of public affairs and 
compatible with the sovereign and inter- 
national rights and obligations of the United 
States, 

^3. The civil rights of the Philippine 
people will be guaranteed and protected to 
the fullest extent; religious freedom assured; 
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and all persons shall have an equal standing 
before the law. 

^4. Honor, justice, and friendship forbid 
the use of the Philippine people or Islands as 
an object or means of exploitation. The 
purpose of the American government is the 
welfare and advancement of the Philippine 
people. 

^5. There shall be guaranteed to the Phil- 
ippine people an honest and effective civil 
service in which, to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, natives shall be employed. 

'6. The collection and application of taxes 
and revenues will be put upon a sound, hon- 
est, and economical basis. Public funds, 
raised justly and collected honestly, will be 
applied only in defraying the regular and 
proper expenses incurred by and for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the Philip- 
pine government and for such general im- 
provements as public interest may demand. 
Local funds, collected for local purposes, 
shall not be diverted to ofher ends. With 
such a prudent and honest fiscal administra- 
tion, it is believed that the needs of the gov- 
ernment will in a short time become com- 
patible, with a considerable reduction in 
taxation. 

'7. A pure, speedy, and effective admin- 
istration of justice will be established where- 
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by the evils of delay, corruption, and exploit- 
ation will be effectually eradicated.' 

' 8. The construction of roads, railroads 
and other means of communication and trans- 
portation, as well as other public works of 
manifest advantage to the Philippine people, 
will be promoted. 

' 9. Domestic and foreign trade and com- 
merce, agriculture and other industrial pur- 
suits, and the general development of the 
country in the interest of its inhabitants will 
be constant objects of solicitude and fostering 
care. 

' 10. Effective provision will be made for 
the establishment of elem(!ntary schools in 
which the children of the people shall be 
educated. Appropriate facilities will also be 
provided for higher education. 

'11. Reforms in all departments of the 
government, in all branches of the piablic 
service, and in all corporations closely touch- 
ing the common hfe of the people, must be 
undertaken without delay and effected, con- 
formably to right and justice, in a way that 
will satisfy the well founded demands and 
the. highest sentiments and aspirations of the 
Philippine people.' 

Colonel Handy — '' A Spanish proclamation 
would have said as much. It might mean 
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much or little. General Reeves gives an 
interesting addition to what has usually been 
known of the peace proceedings. In his 
Omaha interview he says: 

'The policy of the Peace Commission was 
all right, But there was one condition ap- 
pended that never appeared in the dispatches 
sent back to the people of the United States. 
That was the ultimatum which General Otis 
never failed to add or to have added to every 
proposition for a liberal government offered 
the natives, that before being eligible to en- 
joy the blessings of our liberality they should 
first come in, one and all, and lay down their 
arms.' 

Private Smith — ^'The proclamation prom- 
ised nothing except what a governor- 
general with despotic powers might be ex- 
pected to carry out. When asked by General 
Pilar, Aguinaldo's commissioner, President 
Schurman admitted that the governor-gen- 
eral must have absolute power, but of course 
an American governor-general would i»iot 
abuse it as the Spaniards had done,*' 



CHAPTER X. 

PRIVATE SMITH INTRODUCES A COMPARI- 
SON BETWEEN PRESIDENT MC KINLEY'S 
MESSAGE TO THE FILIPINOS AND THAT 
OF AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN KING TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ELAM. 

CAPTAIN BEVANS — '' Every word 
from the administration has breathed 
friendship and good . will for the 
FiHpino people." 

Colonel Handy — ''And every action, so 
far, has given its words the lie. We shall 
do well not to confuse the issue with what 
Mr. McKinley says; the truth is not in him." 
Captain Bevans — "You do a great and 
good man injustice. In his instructions to' 
Governor General Otis, Mr. McKinley said: 
' Finally, it should be the earnest and par- 
amount aim of the administration to win the 
confidence, respect and affection of the in- 
habitants of the Philippines by insuring to 
them in every possible way the full measure 
of individual rights and liberty which is the 
heritage of a free people, and by proving to 
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them that the mission of the United States 
is one of benevolent assimilation, whieh will 
substitute the mild sway of justice and right 
for arbitrary rule. In the fulfillment of this 
hig^h mission, while upholding the temporary 
administration of affairs for the greatest 
good of the governed, there will be sedu- 
lousl}^ maintained the strong arm of authority 
to repress disturbance, and to overcome all 
obstacles to the bestowal of the blessings of 
good and stable government upon the people 
of the Philippine Islands.*^'' 

When Captain Bevans had finished reading 
from the instructions of the President to Gen- 
eral Otis, Private Smith was laughing immod- 
erately. When asked what had so excited 
his levity, he said he could not keep from 
laughing because of the similarity of McKin- 
ley's words to those of an old Assyrian King 
to the people of Elam. 

Private Smith — '' Asshurbanipal, the Mc- 
Kinley of Assyria, lived about 850 years 
before Christ. He decided to ' expand,' and 
therefore invaded the land of Elam. One 
thing in his favor was that the Elamites had 
not been his allies. He did not i^esort to 
treachery but he did have a large fund of 
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cant. Like McKinley, he carried on his 
' expansion ' for the glory of God and the 
good of the people he was subjugating. In 
Ragozin's history of Assyria we find that 
after Asshurbanipal had invaded Elam and 
had laid waste the country, killed the 
men who bore arms and filled up the wells 
of drinking water so that the women and 
children perished in the fields, and caused 
the death of Nabubelzikri, the Elamite King, 
he sent Belibni to be governor- general over 
Elam and issued the following proclamation : 

' The will of the king to the men of the 
coast, the sea, the sons of my. servants. — My 
peace to your hearts ; may you be well. — I 
am watching over you, and from the sin of 
your king, Nabubelzikri, I have separated 
you. Now I send to you my servant Belibni 
to be my deputy over you, I have joined 
with you, keeping your good and your ben- 
efit in my sight.' 

** Compare the proclamation of Asshurbani- 
pal with that of McKinley and see how 
much alike they are ! The glory of God and 
the good of the people are the excuses for 
the ancient and the modern oppressor alike. 
In the name of self-governing America, the 
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blessings of ^good and stable government' 
are to be ' bestowed upon the people of the 
Philippine Islands.' In order to bestow good 
government we are to destroy something far 
better, self-government." 
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CHAPTER XL 

COLONEL HANDY SHOWS HOW ABRAHAM 
TREATED HIS ALLIES AND HOW FRANCE 
MIGHT HAVE TREATED ITS ALLIES AFTER 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

COLONEL HANDY— *' The Filipinos 
were our allies as we were the allies 
of France at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. The comparison is so striking 
that it must have been made for a lesson to 
the American people. 

'^ The American colonies were fighting for 
independence, and France was the enemy 
of England. A French fleet was sent to 
American waters and a French army landed 
on Arnerican soil. The Americans drove 
the British to Yorktown, where the French 
and American armies besieged the army of 
Cornwallis. The French general, Count 
Rochambeau, had command of both the 
French and American forces during the siege 
and when Cornwallis surrendered, while the 
French fleet protected the bay. 
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''How similar this: The Filipinos were ia 
rebellion and the United States was at war 
with Spain, An American fleet and an 
American army were sent to Manila. The 
Filipinos drove the Spaniards into Manila 
and the Americans and Filipinos, under the 
American commander, besieged the Span- 
iards, while the American fleet kept guard 
in the bay. The Spaniards surrendered. 
Then comes the difference. 

''Abraham once had some allies and his 
treatment of them is well worth imitating 
to-day. The 14th Chapter of Genesis tells 
the story of how the king of Elam, with three 
other kings, made a raid-into the land of the 
Amalekites and the Amorites, and camped 
in the vale of Siddin, where they were 
attacked by the five kings, whose territory 
had been invaded. The five kings were 
routed and the invaders took their goods and 
made captive their people, and were return- 
ing to Elam, when Abraham fell upon them 
and recaptured the goods and the people 
taken from the five kings. One of the five 
kings proposed that Abraham return the 
captive people but keep the goods. Abra- 
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ham was horrified that the kings should 
imagine that he would treat allies in such an 
unholy manner, and said : ' I have lifted up my 
hand unto the Ilord, the most high God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not 
take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet, 
and that I will not take anything that is 
thine.' Abraham was chivalrous in his 
treatment of his allies, and has left a lesson 
for the rest of mankind. 

*' But history affords another example in 
the treatment, by France, of our fathers at 
the close of the Revolutionary war. Let 
us assume that some French imperialist, 
then, wrote the following letter about No- 
vember 25, 1782: 

' You have doubtless heard of the arrival 
of M. John Adams, who claims to be an 
envoy of the American people, but is, of 
course, a mere tool of that ambitious soldier 
of fortune, Washington. 

'We are making history today, and it 
will record the disgraceful policy of the gov- 
ernment in completely abandoning French 
sovereignty in the American colonies, 
wrested by France from the grasp of Eng- 
land. You will ask why the triumph of our 
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arm}^ and navy, and not least of all our di- 
plomacy, should have such a miserable result. 

' First, this M. Adams, who to the man- 
ners of a Cossack joins both rugged talents 
and ^ Yankee ' shrewdness, appeals to French 
hortor. He claims that M. de Lafayette 
assured the rebels that his majesty would 
allow them to establish their independence, 
not merely of England, but of all govern- 
ments such as are recognized among the 
enlightened nationso Such an assurance 
would be quite characteristic of the Quixotic 
marquis, but he neither affirms nor denies 
making it, probably following some one's 
advice. 

' Then the envoy skilfully touches the 
chord of sentiment, especiall}^ when, among 
his friends the disciples of Rousseau, 
he quotes from the declaration of independ- 
ence that governments '' derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.' 

'What madness to pretend to govern 
with abstract ideas, rhetorical generalities, 
and incomplete notions of equality! 

' These sophistries are always on the lips 
of subverters of social order. 

' Calonne says that M. de Lafayette con- 
siders chivalry a part of the law of nations, 
and we all know that such theories hold firm 
possession of his wooden head. 
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"But M. Adams reaches the dimax of 
impudence in asserting that the ragged and 
half-starved guerillas under Washington, 
armed with rusty firelocks and pitchforks, 
except a small nucleus equipped by our 
bounty, overcame the disciplined forces of 
England. While it seems to be true that the 
English (with a view, doubtless, to render 
our position harder) made some important 
surrenders to the rebels in the absence of 
our forces, yet all was due to the interven- 
tion of France, and it was an act of treach- 
ery to deny her sovereignty. In fact, it has 
always existed by virtue of the discoveries 
of Cartier. 

ic^ ^ ^ But, in addition the interests 
of humanity required that we take possession 
and guarantee to the ignorant and disorderly 
population, so long in a chronic state of re- 
bellion, the blessings of a stable government, 
They are a widely separated, dissimilar, and 
discordant community, few of which could 
govern themselves under any circumstances, 
and an independent nation composed of such 
elements is an Utopian dream. If left to 
themselves they would degenerate to the 
condition of the aborigines, lUini Indians, but 
they will doubtless fall a prey to some nation 
not possessed of the fantastic notions of honor 
which seem to inspire M. de Vergennes." 
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*^ Substitute Filipinos for Americans in 
this letter and you will have a characteristic 
imperialist plea for the subjugation of the 
Philippines. It shows that France had 
every reason to ^ seize upon ' the colonies 
that the imperialists give for the adminis- 
tration having seized upon the Philippines." 



CHAPTER XII. 

PRIVATE SMITH SHOWS THE SIMILARITY 
BETWEEN THE MANNER IN WHICH 
GEORGE III. TREATED THE AMERICAN 
COLONISTS AND THE MANNER IN WHICH 
m'kINLEY is treating the FILIPINOS. 

CHAIRMAN — " If our intentions toward 
the Filipinos were never so good, there 
would always be the keynote of human 
liberty, of independence, of self-respect to 
make the Filipinos discontented. Webster 
expressed it thus: 

. ^ No matter how easy may be the yoke of 
a foreign power — no matter how lightly it 
sits upon the shoulders, if it is not imposed 
by the voice of his own nation and of his 
own country, he will not, he can not, and he 
means not to be happy under its burden.' 

Private Smith — " The American people 
have made" an unfortunate record against 
themselves^ if they mean to start upon an 
era of conquest, denying to others that liberty 

which they claim for themselves. When the 
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old bell in Philadelphia rang out its peals of 
liberty to the world, it was because a body 
of great and good men had formally declared 
to the world that, ''all just povjers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the 
governed] and that/ all me^z are created 
equal. "^ Lincoln said that those words were* 
placed in the declaration for future use? 

''What was in the future then, has reached 
us now, and those living, burning truths of 
the declaration are proving a stumbling 
block to the imperialists who are seeking to 
turn back ' a free people into the hateful 
paths of despotism.' Lincoln said our fathers 
' knew the proneness of prosperity to breed 
tyrants, and they meant when such should 
reappear in this fair land and commence their 
vocation, they should find left for them at 
least one hard nut to crack.' 

'' Washington was against the imperialists, 
and stamped his disapproval of ' world politics, ' 
in his letter to the American people; Jefferson, 
Franklin, Hancock and the Adamses were 
against imperialism and pledged their lives 
and their fortunes to fight it; Lincoln and 
Grant, Webster and Sumner, Garrison and 
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Lovejoy — in fact every American who has 
made our history glorious was opposed to 
imperialism. 

' ' To whom then does the administration look 
for a precedent? See how well the language 
of George III. fits the doctrine of McKinley 
and Long and Davis and Frye and Piatt and 
Lindsay. In a proclamation to the colonists 
who had rebelled because they believed in 
the declaration of independence, King 
George said: 

' I am desirous of restoring to them the 
blessings of law and liberty equally enjoyed 
by every British subject, which they have 
fatally and desperately exchanged for the 
calamities of war and the arbitrary tyranny 
of their chiefs.' 

^' How like McKinley's solicitude for the 
Filipinos! How like the proclamation of 
Asshurbanipal to the people of Elam ! How 
like the above suggestion as to the disposi- 
tion of the United States after the surrender 
of Cornwallis." 

Captain Bevans — " You know that the 
rule of the United States would be better 
for the Filipinos themselves." 
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Private Smith — " So George III. said of 
the colonists." 

Colonel Handy — ^' A FiHpino once said to 
me: 'The American people say they have a 
great and free government and wish to ex- 
tend that freedom to us. But do they offer 
us the kind of government they enjoy .^ All 
your territory, except Hawaii, has been an- 
nexed with a distinct declaration that the 
people should be admitted to the privileges 
of statehood. Your organized territories 
have always had legislatures for local gov- 
ernment, courts where the writ of habeas 
corpus could be readily invoked against the 
action of a governor, or any other official, 
and under general laws made with the advice 
of the territorial delegate in congress. To 
us you offer a governor-general who will ap- 
point an advisory council and will appoint 
judges, whose opinions he is not bound to 
respect and whom he can remove at pleasure. 
YouVill tax us without representation and 
will quarter troops among us without our 
consent. What grievances did your ances- 
tors have against King George which you do 
not now propose to inflict upon us. ^ You 
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propose to give us a form of government 
under which no American has ever Hved or 
would ever live.' The Filipino added with 
great emphasis : ^ You propose to give us a 
form of government against which we have 
fought for three hundred years and against 
which we will fight for three hundred years 
more if necessary, and every true American 
must honor us in his heart for that determi- 
nation.' The Filipino's statement was un- 
answerable." 

Captain Bevans — '' God pity the day. when 
I will not defend my country against a Fil- 
ipino. I stand by the famous toast of Deca- 
tur: ^ My country; may she be ever right, 
but right or wrong, my country.^" 

Private Smith — '^Captain, you are again 
confounding the president with the country. 

'' I can quote a more patriotic sentiment 
than that of Decatur. It is this: ' My coun- 
try; may she be ever right; when right re- 
main right; when wrong get right.' 

'' We have another parallel in the history 
of our independence. George III., Lord 
North, and the Tories were the imperialists 
of England. McKinley, Long and Davk are 
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copies of them in new binding. The Tories 
were the men who shouted against puUing 
down the flag, prated about national honor, 
and were shooting Americans in the name of 
God and for the purpose of ' restoring to 
them the blessings of law and liberty.' 

" Pitt, Burke, Fox and their followers cham- 
pioned the rights of man, declared that 
national honor could be maintained only by 
doing justly, and that the flag should be 
hauled down wherever it had been raised 
unjustly. Pitt said in one of his great 
speeches : 

' The Americans, irritated by repeated in- 
jury, and stripped of their inborn rights and 
dearest privileges, have resisted and entered 
into associations for the preservation of their 
liberties.' 

'' See how well Pitt gives conditions of 
to-day — 

' Had the early situation of the people of 
Boston been attended to, things would not 
have come to this. But the infant complaints 
of Boston were literally treated like the ca- 
pricious squalls of a child, who, it was said, 
did not know whether it was aggrieved or 
not,' 
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" How like the Filipinos were treated 

after Manila had surrendered! But let me 

quote Pitt a little farther — 

^ What has government done? They have 
sent an armed force, consisting of 17,000 
men, to dragoon the Bostonians into .what is 
called their duty. * ^ * And we are told in 
the language of menace, that, if 17,000 men 
won't do, 50,000 shall.' 

*' Substitute Filipinos for Bostonians and 
you have the story of to-day as accurately 
as it can be written. 

*' But Pitt said more — 

* If I were an American, as I am an En- 
glishman, while a foreign troop was landed 
in my country, I would never lay down my 
arms — never, never, never! ' 

" God pity the American who does not 
feel as Pitt felt! 

" But Pitt said more — 

' But, my lords, who is the man that, in 
addition to the disgrace and mischiefs of the 
war, has dared to authorize and associate to 
our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the savage.^ ' 

'' We might substitute the Mohammedans, 

the slave-holding and polygamous Sulus for 
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the North American Indian, the barong for 
the scalping-knife, and go on with the story. 
All know how Dato Mundi was hired by the 
President's agents to attack the Christian 
FiHpinos. 

" Lord Suffolk justified the hiring of sav- 
ages, saying : 

'• It is perfectly allowable to use all the 
means which God and nature have put in 
our hands.' 

" You see that God has been ever made 

the excuse for crime. 

'' In reply to Suffolk, Pitt said: 

' What ideas of God and nature that noble 
lord may entertain, I know not; but I know 
such detestable principles are equally abhor- 
rent to religion and humanity.' 

'^ Senator Hoar could not have said it bet- 
ter when discussing the Philippine policy of 
the administration. 

"Edmund Burke, during the revolution, 

also encountered in England the same spirit 

that to-day demands the forcible annexation 

of the Philippines on the ground of national 

dignity. Speaking of the right to rule the 

colonies Burke said: 
u* 
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^They tell you, sir, that your dignity is 
tied to it. I know not how it happens, but 
this dignity of yours is a terrible incum- 
brance to you ; for it has of late been ever at 
war with your interest, your equity and every 
idea of your policy.' 

''Just as the Tories in England, during the 
revolution of the colonies, the imperialists 
of America now say that ' our dignity ' forces 
us to fight the Filipinos until they submit 
whether we are in the right or the wrong. 

'' Charles James Fox said of the prosecu- 
tion of the war in the colonies : 

'The war of the Americans is a war of 
passion ; it is of such nature as to be sup- 
ported by the most powerful virtues — love of 
liberty and of country; and at the same time 
by those passions in the human heart which 
give courage, strength and perseverance to 
man — the spirit of revenge for the injuries 
you have done them; of retaliation for the 
hardships you have inflicted on them; and of 
opposition to the unjust power you have ex- 
ercized over them." 

Colonel Handy — " Pitt, Burke, and Fox 
were the anti-imperialists of their day, who 
believed that the flag of England should be 
saved from an unjust wa"' They were de- 
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nounced as the enemies of their country and 
charged with sympathy for Washington and 
the colonists. The calm, inflexible judgment 
of a century has been passed upon them. 
George III., Lord North, and their imperial- 
ist associates are classed as tyrants and 
blunderers; Pitt, Burke, and Fox are written 
down as the true patriots and the wise states- 
men who would have saved the flag of their 
country from disgrace.'' 

Private Smith: — '' And McKinley, Hanna, 
Davis, and Frye can no more change the 
verdict of the world, as to the wisdom and 
patriotism of Pitt, Burke, and Fox, than they 
can change what history has written of 
Washington, Hancock, Adams, Franklin, and 
Jefferson. The effort to vindicate Geoi ge III. 
and Lord North comes too late to be effec- 
tive. The step between fame and ntfamy^is 
a short one and McKmley will never gain 
fame by attempting to revise the declaration 
of independence y 

Captain Bevans (wrathfully) — ^'I should 
like to know how the President is attempting 
to 'revise' fhe declaration of independence. 
Such charges are outrageous." 
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Private Smith— " The declaration of inde- 
pendence says 'All just powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the 
governed.' Speaking for the President, Sena- 
tor Piatt said that it should read ^some of 
the governed.' But since it has been shown 
that none of the Filipinos want American 
rule the President strikes out all of that great 
declaration and substitutes therefor: ^ All 
just powers of government are derived from 
purchasing the governed from any one who 
may give a quit-claim deed." 

'* The declaration : ' All men are created 
equal,' is stricken out altogether. 

"'Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
ness,' are not ' inalienable ' when they come 
in conflict with the interests of a ' gigantic 
trust' bent upon exploiting the Phihppine 
Islands by means of cheap Asiatic labor. 

"'Taxation without representation,' is 
all right under the new revision. 

" Troops may be quartered in the Philip- 
pines in times of peace without consulting the 
wishes of the people. 

"It is all right to have judges in the Phil- 
ippines dependent upon the will of the Pres- 
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ident, or his governor-general, for their ap- 
pointment and for the length of their term of 
service. 

'^ Such are a few of the revisions of the 
declaration of independence made by the 
President, who also denies to the Philippine 
people the ' right of trial by jury.' What is 
done to the Filipinos may be done to the 
American at home. As Senator Mason said : 

' I am speaking one word for the Filipino 
and two words for my own country.' 

^'Lincoln said: 

' Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves; and, under a 
just God, cannot long retain it.' 

Colonel Handy — ^' So important is the 
declaration of independence to the human 
race that Lincoln declared he would not save 
the Union itself if its preservation should in- 
volve the sacrifice of the principles of that only 
really great document of the American peo- 
ple. On his way to Washington to assume 
the reins of government he made a speech 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in which 
he said: 

'All the political sentiments I entertain 
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have been drawn, so far as I have been able 
to draw them, from the sentiments which 
originated in or were given to the world 
from this hall. I have never had a feeling 
politically that did not spring from the sen- 
timents embodied in the declaration of inde- 
pendence. * * * * Now, my friends, 
can this country be saved upon this basis? 
If it can, I shall consider myself one of the 
happiest men in the world if I can help to 
save it. If it cannot be saved upon that 
principle, it will be truly awful. But if this 
country cannot be saved without giving up 
that principle, I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than sur- 
render it.' 

"By that declaration he wanted to live, 
and by it, if it pleased God, he was willing 
to die.'' 



CHAPTER X III. 

IN WHICH PRIVATE SMITH ANSWERS SOME 
SOPHISTRIES OF THE IMPERIALISTS. 

CAPTAIN BEVANS— ^' To the want of 
consent by the Filipinos, great import- 
ance is given. As Senator Lindsay 
says, * The United States did not ask the 
consent of the inhabitants of Louisiana or 
Florida or New Mexico or upper California 
to the cessions made by France and Spain 
and the republic of Mexico; nor was it under- 
stood when we assumed sovereign jurisdic- 
tion over these peoples that we were violating 
the principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.'" 

Private Smith— "The cessions referred to 
by Senator Lindsay were of contiguous ter- 
ritory and with an ultimate view to state- 
hood. Chief Justice Marshall described the 
territopes as being ' in a state of infancy, ad- 
vancing to manhood, looking forward to com- 
plete equality so soon as that state of man- 
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hood shall be attained?' Not so with the 
Philippines. When the Paris treat}^ was 
ratified a resolution was passed by the Uni- 
ted States Senate declaring it. against the 
policy of the United States government to 
admit to statehood any territory not a part 
of the North American continent. Unless 
it was the Mexicans in the territory ceded 
by Mexico, the people in the territory that has 
been acquired by cession have not objected 
to becoming a part of the United States. 
To reconcile the hostile views of the resi- 
dent Mexicans the following provision was 
made in the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo: 

' Article VIII. — Mexicans now established 
in territories previously belonging to Mexico, 
and which remain for the future within the 
limits of the United States, defined by the 
present, shall be free to continue where they 
now reside, or to remove at any time to the 
Mexican Republic, retaining the property 
which they possess in the said territories, or 
disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds 
wherever they please, without their being 
subjected, on this account^ to any contribu- 
tion, tax, or charge whatever.' 

^' The treaty further declared that the Mex- 
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icans who desired to remain in the ceded 
territory might become citizens of the United 
States. The FiHpinos are not to have that 
right.' (U, S, Treaty Volume, page 684.) 

'' And in Article IX. of the same treaty it 
is stipulated: 

' The Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of 
citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably 
with what is stipulated in the preceding 
article, shall be incorporated into the union 
of the United States, and be admitted at the 
proper time (to be judged by the Congress 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of 
all the rights of citizens of the United States, 
according to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion; and in the meantime, shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and secured in the free 
exercise of their religion without restriction.' 

" And it is also stipulated in the Gadsden- 
Mexican treaty of 1853 (U. S. Treaty Vol- 
ume, page 696): 

' That all the provisions of the two articles 
of the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty just quoted, 
and that the same articles should also apply 
to all the rights of persons and property, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, within the same, 
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as fully and as effectually as if the said 
articles were herein again recited and set 
forth.' 

^' Article III. of the Louisiana treaty (U. 
S. Treaty Volume, page 332) provided: 

' That the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the union of the 
United States, and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to the enjo3mient of all the 
rights, advantages and immunities of the 
citizens of the United States, and in the 
meantime they shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess.' 

''While Article VL of treaty of 1819 with 
Spain for the cession of Florida (U. S. Treaty 
Volume, page 10 18) provides: 

'The inhabitants of the Territories which 
His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United 
States by this treaty shall be incorporated in 
the union of the United States, as soDn as 
may be consistent with the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, and admitted to the 
enjoyment of all privileges, rights and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.' 

" In Article III. of treaty with Russia for 
the cession of Alaska in 1867 (U. S. Treaty 
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Volume, page 941) the following provision 
is made: 

'The inhabitants of the ceded territor}^, 
according to their choice, reserving their 
national allegiance, may return to Russia 
within three years; but if they should prefer 
to remain in the ceded territory, they, with 
the exception of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages and immunities of citizens 
of the United States, and shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property and religion.' 

"The first departure was made when the 
Hawaiian Islands weie annexed by the 
United States, under the plea of military 
necessity, and by request of the Hawaiian 
people through its government. In the 
Spanish treaty there is no provision that 
the inhabitants may become citizens of the 
United States, a privilege from which they 
are clearly excluded by the policy subse- 
quently announced by the Senate resolution, 
declaring: 

^Resolved J etc: 

'That by the ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Spain, it is not intended to incor- 
porate the inhabitants of ,the Philippine 
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Islands into citizenship of the United States, 
nor is it intended to permanently annex the 
said islands as an integral part of the territory 
of the United States.' 

" While the mere fact of annexation no 
doubt makes them citizens of the United 
States, that was the first step toward imper- 
ialism. It did have for an excuse the alleged 
consent of the people annexed. 

'^The next step was imperialism itself, 
accomplished by the overturning of every 
principle of the Declaration of Independence. 
Although the President said, ' forcible annex- 
ation would be criminal aggression,' he has 
undertaken to seize ' upon' the Philippines in 
spite of the bloody protest of the entire Philip- 
pine people. The President hinlself called his 
own subsequent course 'criminal,' and he 
named it well." 

Captain Bevans — '' The Filipinos should 
have waited until they knew what the United 
States intended to do for them." 

Private Smith — "The Filipinos waited 
long enough to see the promises of inde- 
pendence disregarded and themselves bought 
for $20,000,000. They waited long enough 
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to learn that, in case of annexation, it was 
not proposed that they should become citizens 
of the United States, and that the only change 
of government would be the difference 
between the rule of a Spaniard with unlim- 
ited power and the rule of an American with 
unlimited power. Having learned so much, 
they did not propose to 'wait until they were 
disarmed and helpless to resist their 
betrayer." 

Colonel Handy — "As to the constitution- 
ality of the annexation of the Philippines, I 
know of nothing better than Senator Hoar's 
argument, in which he states and answers 
that of Senator Piatt of Connecticut: 

* I have made a careful analysis of the con- 
stitutional argument of the Senator from 
Connecticut. I think I can do it justice.' I 
have not followed the precise order of his 
statements. But I have put them in logical 
order. He says: 

'First. That the United States is a nation, 
a sovereign; 

'Second. That as a nation it possesses 
every sovereign pow^r not reserved in the 
Constitution to the States or the people; 

' Third. That the right to acquire terri- 
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tory was not reserved, and is therefore an 
inherent sovereign right; 

^ Fourth. That it is a right upon which 
there 4s no limitation, and that in regard to 
which there is no quahfication; 

' Fifth. That in the right to acquire ter- 
ritory is found the right to govern it; 

' Sixth. That this right to govern it is also 
a sovereign right; and 

' Seventh. That it is a right without con- 
s^titutional limit. 

^ The Senator from Connecticut proceeds 
to establish these propositions by citations 
from decisions of the Supreme Court; from 
Mr. Webster; from text writers, and from 
legislative precedents. Not one of these in 
the least helps him. 

' From these postulates the Senator reaches 
the conclusion that we have a right to con- 
quer, hold and govern a subject people of 
ten millions, without any constitutional re- 
straint, such people being entitled to no con- 
stitutional rights, but subject to the uncon- 
trolled will of the American Congress. 

' Part of this sovereignty is vested in and 
belongs to the nation as a unit, and may be 
exercised by national agencies exclusively. 
Part of this sovereignty is vested in and be- 
longs to the States as units, and may be ex- 
ercised by their agencies exclusively. Part 

12 
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of this sovereignty, though exercised by 
other sovereigns, the people have not dele- 
gated to the Government of the United 
States as a unit, and have prohibited it to 
the States. That part is reserved to the 
people by the express terms of the Constitu- 
tion, because they do not think fit that it 
shall be exercised at all. 

' The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people — Amendment, 
Article lo. 

' The sovereignty which can be exercised 
by the nation as a unit is only that which is 
necessary for accomplishing the purposes of 
the Constitution, and must be either expressly 
granted therein or necessary or convenient, 
in the judgment of Congress, to accomplish 
the purposes expressly declared therein. 

' All other sovereignty is reserved to the 
States or to the people. 

' The power to conquer alien peoples and 
hold them in subjugation is nowhere expressly 
granted. 

' The power to conquer alien peoples and 
hold them in subjugation is no where implied 
as necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purposes declared by the Constitution. 

' It is clearly shown to be one that ought 
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not to be exercised by anybody — one that 
the framers of the Constitution thought 
ought not to be exercised by anybody — 

' I. Because it is immoral and wicked in 
itself. 

'2. Because it is expressly denied in the 
Declaration of Independence, the great in- 
terpreter and expounder of the meaning of 
the Constitution, which owes its origin to 
the same generation and largely to the same 
men. 

' 3. It is affirmed that it is immoral and 
unfit to be exercised by anybody — in numer- 
ous instances by contemporary State consti- 
tutions and the contemporary writers and 
authorities on pubHc law, who expressed 
the opinion of the American people in that 
generation who adopted the Constitution as 
well as of the men who framed it. 

^ The power to hold property is implied, 
whether that property be land or chattels. 
It exists because — 

* I. It is essential to the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the Constitution.^ That is 
undoubtedly as true of the right to acquire 
and hold property in land as other property. 

' 2. The power also is clearly affirmed by 
the letter of the Constitution where it declares, 
Article IV, section 3 : 

" The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
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other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States or of any particular State." 

' This power to dispose of the territory or 
or other property belonging to the United 
States, and to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting it, and the power im- 
plied from that provision, to acquire and hold 
territory or other property, like other con- 
stitutional powers, is a power to be exercised 
only for constitutional purposes. 

^ The f ramers of the Constitution were not 
thinking mainly and chiefly, when they 
enacted that clause, of lawmaking, of the 
government of men, of the rights of citizen- 
ship. They were thinking of public prop- 
erty ; and although the lawmaking, the rights 
of men, citizenship, have to be recognized 
from the necessity of the case, where the 
public property is a large tract of land fit for 
human settlement, yet the language they 
used and the thought in their minds treated 
the element of property as the principal, and 
the element of citizenship as something only 
temporary and passing, only to last until the 
property, territory and inhabitants can be 
given over to freedom under the jurisdiction 
of a State, to be admitted as an equal mem- 
ber of our political partnership. And two 
things about this clause are quite significant. 
One is that it is not contained in the article 
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which gives Congress general legislative 
powers, but is sandwiched in between the 
section providing for the admission of new 
states, and the section providing for guaran- 
teeing to every state a republican form of 
government, showing that they were not 
thinking of conferring a general legislative 
power over the inhabitants, and were only 
thinking, so far as the inhabitants of a terri- 
tory were concerned, of the transition or 
expectant period while they were awaiting 
admission to statehood. And, Mr. President, 
you are not now proposing to acquire or own 
property in the Philippines with dominion as 
a necessary incident; you are not thinking 
of the ownership of land there. You propose 
now to acquire dominion and legislative 
power and nothing else. Where in the Con- 
stitution is the grant of power to exercise 
sovereignty where you have no property.^ 

'When they come to provide for per- 
manent government, for lawmaking, for the 
rights of citizens not in a transition state, 
although it was a little tract not to exceed 
ten miles square, the framers used a very 
different and a much more dignified lan- 
guage. Then comes the phraseology, apt 
and fitting for dealing with manhood and 
with human rights, the language in which 
lawmaking is provided for: 
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' Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over such district — 

^ Not to exceed ten miles square — 

as may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings.' 

'This is the only exclusive legislation 
granted in that instrument, except as an in- 
cident to ownership of land. 
. 'Now, do you believe, Mr. President, that 
these men, who after making this provision 
for making rules and regulations for territory 
or other property — they had already got the 
vast Northwest — when they come to speak 
of exclusive legislation, thought they had to 
put it in separately, if it was to be perma- 
nent and not over people who were coming 
in as a State, even for ten miles — meant to 
have their right to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation over subject peoples, millions of miles 
square of territory, which they did expect to 
own, to be inferred from the clause relating 
to the disposition of property? 

^ # * * * 

' I suppose the Senator from Connecticut, 
and those who are accepting his invitation to 
rush madly upon this new career, may per- 
haps scoff at the ancient utterances of the 
courts and constitutional lawyers, or fling 
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them lightly aside, as they do the doctrines 
of the Declaration. But perhaps he will be 
ready to treat with some respect more recent 
utterances. 

' Mr. Justice Matthews, a great lawyer, a 
great Senator, and a great judge, declares in 
Yick Wo, ii8U. S.: 

* When we consider the nature and theory of our institu- 
tions of government, the principles upon which they are 
supposed to rest, and review the history of their develop- 
ment, we are constrained to conclude that they do not mean 
to leave room for the play and action of purely personal 
and arbitrary power.' 

*Mr. Justice Brewer, in Gulf Railway v, 
Ellis, 165 U. S., cites with approbation this 
language of Mr. Justice Matthews, and de- 
clares that ^' No language is more worthy of 
frequent and thoughtful consideration.'' He 
then quotes the opening sentences of the 
Declaration: 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.' 

' He adds : 

'While such declaration of principles may not have the 
force of organic law, or be made the basis of judicial decis- 
sion as to the limits of right and duty, and while in all cases 
reference must be had to the organic law of the nation for 
such limits, yet the latter is but the body and the letter of 
which the former is the thought and the spirit, and it is 
always safe to read the letter of the Constitution in the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence.' 

'' For my part, I am willing to leave the 
constitutional argument to Senator Hoar, 
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and I should dislike to be the President who 
directs the sacrifice of human blood, to say 
nothing of the overthrow of the foundation 
principles of the government, in the face of 
such arguments against the constitutionality 
of such policy." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

question: since there has been fight- 
ing, MUST THE ADMINISTRATION PROSE- 
CUTE THE WAR UNTIL THE FILIPINOS 
SUBMIT, IN ORDER TO PRESERVE "NA- 
TIONAL HONOR?" 

SEVERAL days had passed during the dis- 
cussion of the moral side of the admin- 
istration's Philippine policy. The chair- 
man called the "meeting "to order and said: 
"We have discussed all the questions re- 
lating to ourselves and the Philippine islands 
jointly, except as to how we shall get out of 
the predicament we are in. I have paid care- 
ful attention to the arguments pro and con, 
and have read all the speeches, pamphlets, 
and newspaper editorials I could find aboard 
the ship, and the supply of that kind of liter- 
ature has been extensive. I have been 
greatly astonished at the lack of information 
displayed by the expansion speakers and 
newspapers. They base their argument upon 
alleged facts which have never existed and 
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venerable senators make the most glaring 
mistatements to their constituents. I am 
fully convinced that we have no moral right 
to occupy the Philippines, and that our at- 
tempted justifications are all based upon 
ignorance, falsehood and hypocracy. More 
humiliating still, we have attempted to steal 
a pig in a poke, and find that all we could 
get is the poke while Great Britain and her 
colonies get the pig." 

Colonel Handy — " Do you think you will 
take the stump for your party and imperial- 
ism next year?" 

Chairman — '' I am not in criminal prac- 
tice." 

Captain Be vans — "Do you mean that you 
are going off with Hoar and Hale and Reed 
and turn the country over to Bryan or some 
other Democrat?" 

Chairman — '^ This is a case where I cannot 
' rise above principle for the sake of party.' 
The question is too vital to tie me to a name 
or a prejudice. I am against imperiaHsm be- 
cause it is immoral and destructive of liberty 
at home as well as in the Philippines- But 
there may be a question of preserving 
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national dignity in the minds of some people, 
so let us see how we are to get out honor- 
ably. You have the floor.'' 

Captain Bevans — '' While I do not concede 
that the war in the Philippines is wrong, or 
that the policy of annexation is a bad one, 
still, if the war ^as wickedly waged at the 
beginning, and if our policy is unwise as to 
annexation, the only thing we can do now is 
to force the Filipinos to submit to the will of 
our government. If we ended the war now, 
it would be admitting to the world that we 
are not able to cope with a few thousand 
Malays; we would become the laughing 
stock of the world and our efforts at expan- 
sion would be about as ridiculous as were 
the ambitions of the frog that undertook to 
become an ox. McKinley defined the only 
policy left for us when he said — 

' Peace first, then, with charity for all, 
establish a government of law and order, 
protecting life and property and occupation 
for the well-being of the people who will par- 
ticipate in it under the stars and stripes.' 

Private Smith— ''If you are a big strong 
man, a regular John L. Sullivan in his 
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prime, and are engaged in licking a little 
boy unjustly and the boy shows his manhood 
by scratching and kicking to the best of his 
ability, I suppose you would have to preserve 
your 'dignity' and maintain your 'honor' 
by continuing to pound the boy until he got 
down on his knees and begged ! 

" The United States — rather the adminis- 
tration — is making just that kind of a 
spectacle of ' dignity ' and ' honor ' before the 
civilized world. 

'' Great Britain decided to annex the Trans- 
vaal — entirely for the good of the Boers, of 
course — and their forces were defeated in 
every engagement and were forced to sur- 
render at Majuba Hill. Gladstone stopped 
the war, even in the face of defeat, on the 
ground that it had been commenced unjustly 
by Great Britain and that his government 
was great enough to do justice at all times. 
It was the truest way to preserve the dignity 
and honor of Great Britain." 

''Justin McCarthy's 'Life of Gladstone,' 
(pages 351-3): 

'The war with the Boers broke out. The 
English government seems to have been 
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deceived into the belief that the Transvaal 
republic had become anxious to be taken 
under the^irect protection of England. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstohe . . . was sent 
out to investigate the situation. He seems to 
have entirely misunderstood the condition of 
things, and to have taken the frightened 
desires of a few Boers as the honest senti- 
ment of the whole Boer nation. In an evil 
hour he hoisted the English flag in the 
Transvaal and declared the little republic a 
portion of the territory of the British crown. 
Mr. Gladstone again and again 
denounced the conservative policy which had 
brought about the temporary annexation of 
the Transvaal. The people of the Transvaal 
soon proved that they were not anxious to 
be under the government of England. They 
rose in revolt, if it ought to be properly 
called a revolt, and they defeated the Eng- 
lish troops more than once. Mr. Gladstone 
had in the meantime succeeded to power. 
Many Englishmen, and even some of those 
who generally supported Mr. Gladstone, 
were strongly of opinion that we ought not 
to come to terms with the Boers until we 
had inflicted on them some crushing defeat. 
Mr. Gladstone was not of that opinion. He 
thought we were wrong in annexing the 
Transvaal republic, and he could not believe 
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as a statesman and a Christian, that we 
ought not to make peace with the Boers and 
give them back their republic without first 
massacreing enough of them to satisfy our 
heroic sense of honor. Nobody doubts that 
England could have conquered the Boers, 
could have sent out troops enough to extir- 
pate the whole male population of the Trans- 
vaal republic. Mr. Gladstone did not see 
honor, or credit, or glory, or Christianity in 
any such performance. He sent out one of 
the bravest and one of the most successful 
generals in the English service, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, with the express purpose of coming 
to honorable terms of peace with the Boers. 
'Peace was established on fair and honor- 
able conditions. . . . Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, was denounced by the jingoes of 
England. They raged against him because 
he had allowed the curtain of this drama to 
fall upon what they called the triumph of 
the Boers. Mr. Gladstone went on his 
course unheeding. He had asked of his own 
mind and heart and conscience what was the 
right thing to do, and he had done it.' 

" Williamson's ' Gladstone, Statesman and 
Scholar' (page 314), says: 'Mr. Gladstone 
bravely defended the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, taking high ground. The occa- 
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sion was the debate on a resolution intro- 
duced on the a 5th of July by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach censuring the government.' 

'^Gladstone said: 

' Our case is summed up in this. We have 
endeavored to cast aside all considerations of 
false shame, . . , . , we have endeavored 
to do right and eschew wrong, and we have 
done that in a matter involving alike the 
lives of thousands and the honour and char- 
acter of our country.' 

^'In his Midlothian campaign Gladstone 
also said: 

'It is an eternal law of the Universe of 
God that sin is followed by suffering. An 
unjust war is a tremendous sin. * * -^^ * * 
The time will arrive — come it soon or come 
it late — when the people of England will 
learn that national injustice is the surest road 
to national downfall.' 

" We boast that the United States is the 
greatest nation on earth; yet we insist that 
she must continue killing people in an un- 
righteous war because to do right would not 
be 'dignified' or 'honorable!' 

"The president says ^ peace first,' by 
unconditional surrender, then he will begin 
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^benevolent assimilation,' by denying the 
Filipinos either citizenship or independence." 

Chairman — '' How would you get the 
Americans out of the Philippines.^" 

Private Smith — "By opening negotiations 
with the Filipinos at onoe. Do by them as 
Gladstone did by the Boers. They have re- 
peatedly attempted to open negotiations with 
us, but have always been met by a demand 
for unconditional surrender. Under date of 
February 9, 1899, General Otis reported to 
the war department: 

* Aguinaldo now applies for a cessation of 
hostilities and conference; hare declined to 
answer.' 

'' Such has been our method of meeting 
every proposition from the Filipinos for 
negotiations. 

" Change all that. Meet them and agree 
to assist them in the establishment of a stable 
government, just as we have agreed to do in 
Cuba with a less intelligent and a less cap- 
able people. Let our forces hold Manila and 
Cavite, which command the bay, until a re- 
public is established and has received recog- 
nition from the nations of the world. If we 
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are afraid that some other nation might at- 
tempt to ' seize upon ' the islands, let our 
government negotiate treaties with Russia, 
Germany, France, Great Britain and Japan, 
whereby the Philippines would be declared 
neutral territory, like Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Suez Canal and the Congo Free State. 
If we are afraid that justice would not be done 
in the native courts, let there be consular 
courts as there were in Japan until the 17th 
day of July, 1899, or as there are in China 
now, for the trial of foreigners. The Fili- 
pinos have offered us a coaling station with a 
good harbor which we could fortify fully for 
what the war costs each week. Doubtless 
the Filipinos would agree to pay us back the 
$20,000,000 we paid Spain, although it 
would be more honorable for us never to 
mention again that disgraceful and barbarous 
bargain. It should be ' expunged from the 
records ^ and forgotten, if possible. That 
course would be honorable for our country, 
and statesmanlike as well. Gladstone has 
showed us how the ' honor of th6 flag ' should 
be maintained, but I want to quote the ven- 
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erable Senator Hoar on that point. In his 
reply to Senator Piatt, he said: 

* In general, the friends of what is called 
imperialism or expansion content themselves 
with declaring that the flag which is taken 
down every night and put up again every 
morning over the roof of this Senate Cham- 
ber, where it is in its rightful place, must 
never be taken down where it has once 
floated, whether that be its rightful place or 
not — a doctrine which I shall have occasion 
to say before I get through is not only with- 
out justification in international law, but if it 
were implanted there would make of every 
war between civilized and powerful nations 
a war of extermination or a war of dishonor 
to one party or the other. 

* If you can not take down a national flag 
where it has once floated in time of war, we 
were disgraced when we took our flag down 
in Mexico and in Vera Cruz, or after the 
invasion of Canada; England was dishonored 
when she took her flag down after she cap- 
tured this capital ; and every nation is hence- 
forth pledged to the doctrine that wherever 
it puts its military foot 4)r its naval power with 
the flag over it, that must be a war to the 
death and extermination or the honor of the 
state is disgraced by the flag of that nation 
being withdrawn.' 
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*' I hope that the friends of the flag may 
know that greater disgrace attaches to hoist- 
ing it in an unjust cause than to taking it 
down from where it has no right to float. 
If the chance location of a naval battle, even 
the hoisting of a flag without authority, is to 
impose on us a ' white man's burden ' from 
which we may not without dishonor escape, 
may God deliver us from naval victories and 
flag raisings. 

'^No one has arisen to defend our course in 
the Philippines on the merits. It is claimed 
that we have been impelled by destiny, even 
by the ^Providence of God,' into a desperate 
position, and that, being into it, we have no 
alternative but to fight our way out. This 
is but a weak submission to fatalism. The 
action of Gladstone in the Transvaal is a 
shining example for our imitation at this 
crisis." 



CHAPTER XV. 

PRIVATE SMITH, AND OTHERS, DISCOURSE 
ON THE ILLS WHICH MUST FALL UPON 
THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IF THE POLICY OF IMPERIALISM IS PER- 
SISTED IN. 

THE sea gulls had come out to meet the 
Century and form a fluttering escort 
for the end of her journey. Yellow 
patches of moss were marring the dark blue 
waters, sure indications that land was not 
far off. The debates on the desirability of 
annexing the Philippines, and on the moral 
right of the administration's poHcy of con- 
quest had ended. The arguments of Captain 
Bevans seemed puerile, but when the speeches 
of the leading expansionists were read, it was 
found that he had given every argument 
they contained except one. 

Even Captain Bevans sneered at the 
appeal made to ministers of the Gospel, by 
Senator Davis, in which it was urged that 
the war should be prosecuted in order to 
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save the souls of the Filipinos. ''That,'' said 
Bevans, ''would be a return to the old doc- 
trine, that it was right to kill men's bodies 
in order that their souls might be saved. 
That doctrine was responsible for the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, the rack of the 
Spanish inquisition, and the fires of Smith- 
field." "Quite true," said Colonel Handy, 
"but that would not be a greater revolution 
against the spirit of religious liberty than 
an effort to subjugate a people fighting for 
independence, is a rebellion against the spirit 
of political freedom enunciated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence." 

Private Smith — " From shooting men in 
order to confer upon them the blessings of 
national servitude, it is but a short step to 
where we could conscientiously, yea piously, 
burn men in order to save their souls." 

Chairman — " Well, how is imperialism 
going to affect us at home.^" 

Private Smith—" Whenever there is one 
end, there is another end ; whenever there is 
a sin, there is a punishment in waiting; the 
law of compensation is inexorable. I again 
quote what Lincoln said: 
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^ Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves; and, under a 
just God, cannot long retain it/ '' 

** If the President of the United States can 
use the army and navy, contrary to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in violation of 
the Constitution, to subjugate a people 
abroad, give him a navy big enough and an 
army strong enough and he will use it to 
subjugate the people at home, whenever he 
and his clique of multi-millionaires decide 
that the country has again ' outgrown the 
Constitution,' and that a vulgar republic is 
not up to the required ' dignity ' of such an 
* expansive ' nation. 

'' One of the greatest dangers to our country 
is the excuse a colonization policy gives for 
the maintenance of a great standing army. 
This nation has gone forward with leaps and 
bounds. Order has been maintained, and 
our borders protected with a standing army 
of never more than 25,000 men. With the 
addition of some provinces containing about 
10,000,000, the cry goes up for a regular 
army of 100,000 soldiers. While such a 
force would be quartered in the colonies, it 
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could be transferred to our own shores within 
a few weeks. The regular soldier is a fight- 
ing machine who obeys his superiors without 
question. Charles James Fox saw the danger 
of such an army when he said : 

' Such a possession of America must be se- 
cured by a standing army, and that, let me 
observe, must be a very considerable army. 
Consider, sir, that that army must b^ cut off 
from the intercourse of social liberty here, 
and accustomed in every instance to bow 
down and break the spirits of men, to tram- 
ple on the rights and live on the spoils 
cruelly wrung from the sweat and labor of 
their fellow-subjects. Such an army em- 
ployed for such purposes, and paid by such 
means, for supporting such principles, would 
be a very proper instrument to effect points 
of a greater, or at least more favorite, im- 
portance nearer home; points, perhaps, very 
unfavorable to the liberties of this country.' 

'' When the President can use the army 
and navy to wage war against another peo- 
ple, without waiting for the consent of the 
American people, and without authority of 
Congress, can he not do anything with that 
army and navy?" 

Captain Bevans — '' When has the Presi- 
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dent waged war without authority? Con- 
gress only can declare war." 

Private Smith — '^ If you want to know 
when the war in the Philippines actually orig- 
inated, read the proclamation of President 
McKinle}'', issued December 21, 1898, and 
published in the Philippines January 6, 1899, 
a month before the fighting actually began, 
and dated in the United States nearly two 
months before the Senate had ratified the 
treaty of Paris. The proclamation, issued 
by Mr. McKinley without authority, said: 

* The military government heretofore 
maintained by the United States in the city, 
harbor, and bay of Manila is to be extended 
with all possible dispatch to the whole ceded 
territory.' 

" The President further stated that what- 
ever force was necessary would be used to 
carry out his order. In compliance, Colonel 
Miller went to Iloilo, a city on an island 
where there had never been an American 
soldier, where the Filipinos had driven out 
the Spaniards, and h^d established a safe 
government, satisfactory to both the foreign 
and native population. When Colonel 
Miller summoned the city to surrender, the 
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authorities refused. Had he followed in- 
structions he would have bombarded. But 
he was too humane to commit such a crime, 
even at the order of the President. He also 
knew that the President could not seize the 
city as a war measure, because the Spanish 
war had been closed; and he knew that the 
President had no authority to give such 
order, because the Senate had not ratified 
the treaty of Paris by which the territory 
was ceded from Spain. 

'^ He was probably the only officer in the 
army who would have refused to obey the 
order to kill the FiHpinos unless they sur- 
rendered. ^ 

" When Presidents are liable to such usur- 
pations of power, it is dangerous to place in 
their hands such a dangerous force as a large 
standing army. In his speech in the Senate, 
Senator Hoar said : 

' Our fathers dreaded a standing army ; 
but the Senator's doctrine, put in practice 
anywhere, now or hereafter, renders neces- 
sary a standing army, to be reinforced by a 
powerful navy. Our fathers denounced the 
subjection of any people whose judges were 
appointed or whose salaries were paid by a 
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foreign power; but the Senator's doctrine 
requires us to send to a^ foreign people 
judges, not of their own selection, appointed 
and paid by us. The Senator's doctrine, 
whenever it shall be put into practice, will 
entail upon us a national debt larger than 
any now existing on the face of the earth, 
larger than any ever known in history. 

^ Our fathers dreaded the jiational tax- 
gatherer; but the doctrine of the Senator 
from Connecticut, if it be adopted, is sure to 
make our national taxgatherer the most 
familiar visitant to every American home.' 

^' The taxgatherer you have with you 
always when a great navy and a large army 
ar^ to be maintained. The Czar of Russia 
called a disarmament congress on the 
ground that the military taxes were crush- 
ing the life out of the masses of the people. 
The increase in our standing army is a long 
step toward the same kind of oppression. 

'' The labor of the United States is men- 
aced as never before. Filipino and Chinese 
labor exists in the Philippines by millions. 
The laborers have no coal bills to pay, no 
expensive clothes to purchase, and they find 
their food at their doors with little exertion 
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and no outlay of money necessary to secure 
it. Their chief items of expense are for 
drugs to protect them against the diseases 
incident to the cHmate, and for taxes which 
are now enormous. On the other hand, the 
American laborer must have fire and clothes 
to keep himself and his family warm; he 
rnust eat good food and live in as good home 
as he can afford. The actual necessities for 
the maintenance of an American working- 
man's family for a week cost more than the 
wages of these Filipinos or Chinese laborers 
for a month. American labor cannot com- 
pete with Oriental labor. When the Philip- 
pines are once subjugated then will come the 
exploitation by the trusts. Vast factories 
will be estabhshed, filled with Chinese labor 
at $3.75 a month. It will then be disco verd 
that, notwithstanding our declaration for an 
' open door,' the Constitution makes free trade 
between all territory of the United States 
imperative. The treaty with the Sultan of 
Sulu, by which we protect his majesty in the 
perpetuation of slavery and polygamy in 
his dominions and make him our ally, also 
provides free trade with the United States. 
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B. W. Snow, statisticiaK of the Orange Judd 
Farmer^ was summoned before the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate on agriculture, and said: 

' If the territory which has come into our 
possession — Porto Rico, which is actually 
ours and the Philippines which must even- 
tually pass under our control — is to be consid- 
ered as an integral portion of our country, 
given territorial government with the natural 
sequence of statehood at some period how- 
ever remote, it follows that all the agricul- 
tural lands thus acquired may be forcibly 
and suddenly brought into direct competi- 
tion with our own farm lands. If these ac- 
quisitions become integral territory, no tariff 
duties can be levied on products imported 
from them, and their sugar and tobacco lands 
are placed immediately upon the same foot- 
ing as our own. This means an immediate 
and unequal contest in two lines of produc- 
tion, tobacco and sugar, with others to fol- 
low as the capabilities of their soil are intel- 
ligently tested. 

' The Philippines alone, with the shiftless 
and unsystematic methods of cultivation now 
in vogue, export about 20,000,000 pounds 
leaf tobacco and 100,000,000 cigars a year. 
Last year our imports of leaf tobacco from 
all sources were about 10,000,000 pounds, so 
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it follows that from the start the Philippines, 
if our tariff barrier is to be set aside, could 
furnish more than our present total pur- 
chases of foreign tobacco, and it is reason- 
able to believe that with no custom duties to 
pay the greater part of their production 
would flow this way. In sugar with the 
crudest appliances imaginable the Philip- 
pines produce some 500,000,000 pounds a 
year; this means enough to furnish all 
needed for consumption in the country lying 
west of the Missouri river, and if admitted 
duty free, to this the greatest sugar market 
of the world, it would all flow in this direc- 
tion, just as all the sugar of Hawaii comes 
here. Such an avalanche of sugar produced 
by yellow labor would absolutely wipe out 
the now promising beet sugar industry of 
this country. Further, it is a matter of his- 
tory that the admission of sugar free of duty 
to our great market results in enormously 
increasing the producing capacity of the 
country so favored. When the reciprocity 
treaty ^with Hawaii was negotiated, she 
was shipping us less than 30,000,000 
pounck a year, and it was most positively 
urged as a reason for negotiating the 
treaty that the production of the island had 
reached its maximum. Last year, however, 
Hawaii sent us more than 500,000,000 pounds 
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and a similar elasticity in the Philippines 
would enable them to supply all the sugar 
we consumed. 

' It must be borne in mind that all the ter- 
ritory involved in this question lies in tropical 
regions and is already thickly populated. 
We do not need lands upon which to colonize 
our surplus population, and if we did it is the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race that it does 
not successfully populate tropic lands. It 
follows, therefore, that these new acquisitions 
will not be exploited by emigration of our 
own people, but their agricultural capabilities 
will be exploited by combinations of capital, 
which will, under the direction of superior 
intelligence, bring the labor of the Orient with 
its low standard of life into direct and imme- 
diate competition with the American farmer 
at home.' 

^' When it is time, there will be free trade 
with all the Philippines, Then, God help the 
American workingman! He will go out of 
the shoe factories, the cotton nfllls, the 
cigar factories, and from every other fac- 
tory where the cost of transporting the raw 
materials will be less than the difference 
between the prices of American and Oriental 
labor. Then, too, the Filipinos can come 
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here to any extent they choose. The Consti- 
tution will not permit the confinement on the 
islands of 10,000,000 citizens of the United 
States without conviction of crime. The 
liberty to go where one pleases is a funda- 
mental right under the Constitution. Mere 
annexation will probably confer it upon all 
the inhabitants of the islands, and certainly 
on all persons hereafter born there. The 
Supreme Court settled this only last year. 
(United States vs. Wong Kim Ark, 169 
IJ. S. Rep., 649.) 

*' No Chinese ' exclusion act ' can save the 
American workingman then; neither strike 
nor boycott will avail anything, and there 
will be a regular army of 100,000 men to 
keep him in order if he should complain 
because he is hungry, or should shiver too 
' violently because he is cold.'' 

Chairman — " If we want to ' expand ' our 
trade, a great field lies within our own bor- 
ders. As I came across the continent from 
Chicago, I saw a thousand miles of territory 
practically barren, except in Utah, where 
irrigation has chased the desert away and 
made the ' wilderness blossom as the rose.' 

14 
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Of that arid and semi-arid region there are 
about 600,000 square miles, five times the 
area of the PhiHppine archipelago. Experts 
report that by an outlay of less than $200,- 
000,000, enough of that land can be reclaimed 
to support 15,000,000 people in opulence. 
They would be Americans, in sympathy 
with our institutions. They would not re- 
quire the ' benevolent assimilation ' of the 
bayonet. They would produce wealth and 
would consume the products of our fields and 
factories. It would be an empire in exten| 
and wealth, and it would not cost as much 
as the war in the Philippines costs in a single 
year. As Senator Pettigrew has said, ' Let 
us annex the arid regions at home.' 

'^ Besides, a republic has never governed 
colonists successfully. You cannot maintain 
a government part republic and part empire, 
a population part free and part slave. ' A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.' 
We do not want a chief executive who 
is half president and half emperor. He 
might take a notion to be all emperor. 
Besides, we would disgrace ourselves in any 
event. 
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" Professor Creasy, in his ' Six Decisive 
Battles of the World,' well says: 

' There has never been a republic yet in 
history that acquired dominion over another 
nation that did not rule it selfishly and op- 
pressively. There is no single exception to 
this rule either in ancient or modern times. 
Carthage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Pisa, Holland, and repubhcan France, all 
tyrannized over every province and sub|ect 
state where they gained authority.' " 

" The powers that shall henceforth be 
exercised in the government of the Philip- 
pine islands must come from their people or 
from Washington, Such powers have 
neither been delegated nor can they be dele- 
gated to Mr. McKinley. The powers which 
he has thus far exercised in his personal 
crusade in behalf of trade and religion are 
self-assumed and despotic in character. 

^' The Constitution makes no provision for 
the forcible intervention by our government 
in the affairs of a people who do not form an 
integral part of the union. To the extent 
we permit our chosen representatives to 
exercise arbitrary powers, v/hether at home 
or abroad; we allow them to sap and destroy 
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representative government itself. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is introducing, at Washington, the 
principles and methods of absolutism. He 
mistakes a passion for povi^er, which is as old 
as despotism, for the currents of destiny. 
Currents of destiny set toward human free- 
dom and away from despotism. 

*^ At this moment in our country the right 
of free men — whose duty it is to pass upon 
the acts of their official servants — to know 
the truth and to utter their protests is ques- 
tioned. The spirit of impatience of consti- 
tutional processes has already reached the 
stage iu which the words 'treason' and 
'traitor' are made to do duty in place of 
arbitriary power. The question is squarely 
presented, shall ours become a government of 
men instead of a government of laws? The 
powers which Mr. McKinley claims in the 
Philippines cannot be exercised by a govern- 
ment which is merely representative. 

''Despotic power has already appeared at 
Washington, there to compete with the dele- 
gated authority for final supremacy. These 
forces are as old as history. They cannot exist 
together. Our choice lies between them." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE morning sun had glorified the 
heavens and tinted the sea when the 
Century came in sight of the Golden 
Gate. Handkerchiefs were waved, and 
the sick men walked to the deck-rail and 
laughed, and everybody joined in sing- 
ing ** America " while , every head was 
uncovered. As the homeward-bound boat 
steamed through the gate and into the bay 
a big steamer was seen slipping her cables 
and moving away from the wharf. Her decks 
were crowded with American soldiers, bands 
were playing and whistles screaming. It 
was another United States transport start- 
ing for Manila with a regiment of regulars 
and seven hundred recruits to take the places 
of the killed and discharged. Other trans- 
ports bearing such cargoes had just preceded 
it, and there were others soon to follow — 
bearing thousands of the bravest and the best 

young men of the land into the maw of the 
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sv/eltering, suffocating, poisonous, pesti- 
lential Orient. Hundreds of those laughing 
boys would that day look for the last tinie 
upon the shores of their native land; hun- 
dreds more would come back wrecked and 
ruined, to drag out hves of pain. Little 
wonder that the Red Cross nurse wept! She 
had seen nothing of the shouting and the 
romance of battle. Hers had been to see 
the ghastly effects— the wounded limbs, the 
fever-racked bodies, the loathsome diseases 
of tropical Asia. 

Should the Philippines be conquered, a 
lar :e army of occupation will be necessary 
always.* Fully twenty thousand new victims 
will be sent there each year to replace those 
who have died or become disabled. The re- 
cruiting officer, and after him the conscript- 
ing officer, will haunt the heretofore peaceful 
American fireside. The mothers of America 
must furnish the victims for the sacrifice. 

*Joseph To Mannix in "The Review of Reviews" for June, 1898: 
"About eight years ago General Manager Higgins of the Manila 
and Daguapan railroad, having secured a concession from the 
Spanish government, organized in London a party of about forty 
civil engineers to survey the route and build and afterward assist 
in the management and operation of the road. Mr. Higgins gave 
special attention to the physical condition of his assistants, select- 
ing only such men as he believed could stand the severe climate of 
the archipelago. To-day not more than half the members of the 
party are alive. 
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A sphinx sat upon a hill above Thebes 
and propounded a riddle. So long as the 
riddle was unsolved, she devoured the young 
people of the city. At last CEdipus solved 
the riddle and delivered the city from the 
monster. '' Whosoever hath ears td hear, 
iet him hear." 

THE END. 
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